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SIT  HERE 

-at  the 
Pianola  Piano 
and  play  the 
world’s  best 
music. 

No  need  to  bother 
with  scales  and  exer- 
cises or  long  hours  of 
practice.  The  gift  of 
music  can  be  yours  at  once.  Not  only  can  you 
play  anything  you  wish,  but  you  can  find  full  and 
adequate  expression  for  the  love  of  music  that  is 
within  you.  You  can  play  your  favourite  melodies 
just  as  you  believe  they  should  be  played. 

The 

Pianola  Piano 

is  waiting  to  make  you  a musician. 

Only  the  Pianola  Piano  can  give  you  these  powers — 
the  testimony  of  the  world’s  first  musicians  proves 
beyond  all  question. 

Until  you  call  at  our  Show  Rooms  and  play  the 
Pianola  Piano  you  cannot  realise  how  essentially 
different  — how  immeasurably  superior  — the 
Pianola  Piano  is  to  any  other  piano-playing 
instrument.  If  you  cannot  call,  write  for  Catalogue 

The  ORCHESTRELLE  CO., 

/EOLIAN  HALL, 

135-6-7  New  Bond  St.f  London,  W. 
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PLAYER-PIANO 

is  destined  to  be  among  Player-Pianos  where  the 
BROADWOOD  has  always  been  among  PIANOS 
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It  is  impossible  to  fully  realise  what  pleasure  a Player-Piano 
can  give  until  you  have  tried  one  of  these  new  instruments. 

They  Satisfy  Every  Requirement. 

BROAD  WOODS 

CONDUIT  ST  W upb 
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THE  PIANO-PLAYER  REVIEW. 


EDITORIAL. 

We  ask  our  readers5  careful  consideration  of  the  following 
“ pronouncement 55  : — 

We  desire  to  state  that  “THE  PIANO-PLAYER 
REVIEW  ” exists  in  the  interests  of  the  piano- 
player  world  in  general.  It  has  no  concern  for 
any  particular  maker,  or  make,  of  instrument 
whatsoever. 

Sjc  * ❖ * * 

It  is  our  desire  to  test  through  the  Piano-Player  Review 
the  condition  of  the  new  world  of  player-pianism — to  feel  the 
pulse,  as  it  were,  of  this  twentieth  century  art.  Hitherto 
there  has  been  no  means  available  for  this  testing.  Every- 
one has  known  that  tens  of  thousands  of  people  were  using 
the  player-piano  daily,  and  everyone  has  known  that  these 
tens  of  thousands  of  people  needed  help  and  guidance  ; but 
no  close  and  personal  touch  has  hitherto  been  possible.  The 
musical  press  does  little  or  nothing  in  the  matter  ; and  even 
if  any  wide-awake  section  of  the  musical  press  were  to  realize 
the  importance  of  the  player-pianist,  and  endeavour  to  supply 
his  needs,  the  specialistic  nature  of  the  main  part  of  that 
paper  would  be  unwelcome  to  the  amateur.  The  occasional 
articles  that  find  a place  in  the  daily,  weekly,  or  monthly 
press  (some  of  which  are  given  in  our  Notes  and  News)  are 
not  seen  by  one  per  cent,  of  folk,  and  so  are  useless  as  a means 
of  awakening  intelligence  here.  . . . 

Hence  the  justification  of  our  existence.  A want  exists.  We 
endeavour  to  supply  it — and,  judging  by  the  past  few  months, 
not  unsuccessfully. 


Player -'pianists  are  invited  to  express  their  views  and 
experiences  to  the  editor , either  in  the  form  of  letters  or  of  articles. 
The  latter , if  considered  of  sufficient  general  interest , will  he 
accepted  for  publication  upon  terms  laid  down  hy  the  pro- 
prietors. All  communications  should  he  typewritten.  The 
Editor  accepts  no  responsibility  for  the  safety  of  manuscripts. 
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Our  endeavour  necessitates  the  consideration  of  several 
unusual  matters.  As  these  affect  the  whole  world  of  the 
player-piano,  some  of  them  may  now  be  outlined. 

First  and  foremost,  as  we  hold  no  brief  for  any  specific  make 
of  instrument,  so  we  hold  no  brief  for  any  specific  school  or 
class  of  music.  The  world  of  the  player-piano  is  a new  one, 
and  everything  that  comes  into  the  net  of  the  instrument  (in 
view  of  that  circumstance)  is  for  the  time  being  good  and 
desirable  fish.  This  point  is  most  important.  . . . 

In  England  to-day  are  boys  who  whistle  pantomime  songs,  and 
men  who  carry  in  their  minds  the  thoughts  of  symphonists — 
adults  who  find  a truly  recreative  joy  only  in  listening  to  the 
“additional  numbers”  of  musical  comedies,  and  young 
people  whose  serious  outlook  is  scarcely  satisfied  with  the 
utterances  of  Bach  and  Brahms — experienced  non-technical 
amateur  musicians  who  cling  to  the  classics,  and  others  of 
similar  calibre  who  find  their  chief  support  in  the  contemporary 
musical  thoughts  of  France  or  Russia  or  Finland — professional 
students  of  instruments  who  wish  to  build  up  a repertory  of 
not  more  than  a dozen  pieces,  and  others  whose  desire  is  to 
know  in  a measure  all  that  appertains  to  their  branch  of  art 
— and  so  on,  in  endless  subdivision. 

The  world  of  music,  thus  composed,  results  in  a similar  world 
of  music  publishers.  We  have  firms  who  specialize  in  music- 
hall  songs  and  rag-time,  and  other  firms  whose  chief  mission 
seems  to  be  the  building  up  of  monumental  editions  of  the 
classics,  side  by  side  with  cheap  provision  of  the  most  recent 
art-music.  . . . 

The  player-piano  is  a condensation  of  all  this  multifarious  and 
multiform  activity.  We  have  among  us  the  illiterate  player 
who  distorts  a vulgar  march  and  the  artistic  player  who  refines 
even  a Chopin  Ballade.  . . . 

As  music -cutting  firms  have  to  respond  to  the  demand  of 
both  types,  so  we  must  do  the  same.  Our  personal  predilec- 
tions may  be  high ; but  so  may  those  of  the  publisher  of 
“ popular  ” music.  Artistic  success,  like  commercial,  depends 
upon  giving  people  what  they  need — with  the  grand  reserva- 
tion that  that  supply  must  everlastingly  be  so  guided  as  to 
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increase  and  improve  their  want  until  it  blossoms  forth  into 
the  full  flower  of  artistic  appreciation. 

Those  of  us  who  concern  ourselves  with  the  player-pianistic 
world  have  the  encouragement  of  quick  development.  Our 
motto  could  be  S.P.Q.B.  in  art.  Under  ordinary  musical 
circumstances,  the  average  person  will  live  all  his  life  in 
ignorance  of  the  fact  that  pleasure  lies  for  him  far  beyond 
the  point  he  has  automatically  reached,  and  rested  upon  with 
contentment.  Under  the  special  circumstances  of  our  new 
art,  this  average  person  rapidly  enters  upon  nobler  levels,  and 
has  little  delay  in  safely  establishing  himself  there.  It  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  find,  within  a year,  a complete  and 
permanent  change  from  Sousa’s  “Stars  and  Stripes  For  Ever” 
March  to  Wagner’s  “ Meistersingers  ” Prelude.  Wherever 
in  the  player-pianist  there  is  any  artistic  quality,  that  artistic 
quality  soon  reveals  itself,  and  swiftly  develops  to  a fair 
realization  of  what  constitutes  music. 

Therefore,  despite  the  cynical  criticisms  of  critics  who  are 
not  cognisant  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  we  hold 
it  our  duty  to  foster  the  musician  faculty  of  all  player-pianists, 
however  rudimentary  that  faculty  may  be.  We  are  as 
biologists  viewing  living  orders,  or  scientists  regarding  creation 
in  a rapid  state  of  development,  or,  again,  as  observers  and 
philosophers  of  the  Walt  Whitman  type,  who,  considering  the 
“world  below  the  brine,”  with  its 

“ sluggish  existences  grazing  there  suspended,  or  slowly  crawling 
“ close  to  bottom.” 

consider  also 

‘ the  change  thence  to  the  sight  here,  and  to  the  subtle  air  breathed 
“ by  beings  like  us  who  walk  this  sphere  ” ; 

and  consider  again  (with  equal  artistic  sincerity) 

“ change  onward  from  ours  to  that  of  beings  who  walk  other 
“spheres”  . . . 

The  range  of  art  is  as  illimitable  as  the  soul,  and  never  to  be 
consciously  over-reached  by  man. 

Our  policy,  therefore,  is  catholic.  We  neglect  no  order 
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of  musicianship,  however  humble,  just  as,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  neglect  no  classical  or  modern  development  of  the  art, 
however  abstruse  or  intricate — in  so  far,  that  is,  as  the  current 
supply  makes  the  latter  of  immediate  use  to  the  player- 
pianist. 

This  is  the  means  whereby  we  hope  to  fulfil  our  function. 

In  our  correspondence  page  will  be  found  a suggestion 
from  Mr.  Ernest  Bergson,  which  deserves  the  consideration 
of  all  users  of  the  player-piano.  We  shall  be  very  pleased 
to  publish  further  communications  on  the  matter,  and  also 
to  record  the  work  of  any  “ circle  ” that  may  be  established. 
In  the  meantime,  perhaps  Mr.  Bergson  will  kindly  outline 
more  fully  the  scheme  he  has  propounded,  and  set  out  the 
plan  on  which  he  considers  the  meetings  could  most  profitably 
be  established. 

jjs  5{s  Jfc  ifc 

We  are  now  in  a position  to  indicate  broadly  the  instruc- 
tive lines  upon  which  The  Piano-Player  Review  will  develop 
in  the  near  future. 

We  shall  endeavour  month  by  month  to  pass  in  explanatory 
review  the  whole  of  the  vast  material,  from  whatever  source, 
periodically  available  for  the  player-pianist.  The  supply  of 
music  is  already  overwhelmingly  great ; but  the  two -fold 
method  we  shall  adopt  will,  we  believe,  gradually  reduce  this 
to  convenient  proportions.  . . . 

Each  month  we  intend  to  give  an  explanatory  article  on  the 
new  issues  of  the  music -arranging  firms,  wherein  will  be 
found  full  descriptions  of  the  character  of  the  music  as 
music,  together  with  an  approximation  of  its  technical 
nature,  i.e.,  an  approximation  of  its  player-pianistic  qualities. 
This  will  necessitate  remarks  upon  the  history  and  signifi- 
cance of  different  pieces,  a method  valuable  in  so  far  as  it 
stimulates  the  student’s  mind.  . . . 

Month  by  month  we  intend  to  provide  short  studies  of  the 
different  composers  already  represented  in  the  catalogues, 
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with  explanatory  resumes  of  what  is  to  hand,  and  advice  upon 
the  best  methods  of  study  and  performance. 

* * * * * 

Negotiations  are  pending  with  a number  of  prominent 
musicians,  literateurs,  and  publicists,  for  expressions  of  their 
views  upon  the  question  of  the  player-piano,  with  especial 
reference  to  its  artistic  and  educational  values.  . . . 

From  time  to  time  disjointed  sentences  appear  in  print,  some 
pro-,  and  some  anti-.  These  do  little  good.  They  are  like 
half-hearted  taps  at  a man  who  deserves  a good  knock-out 
blow ; or  feeble  cries  of  encouragement  to  one  who  deserves 
whole-hearted  support.  The  time  has  come  when  the  matter 
can  be  widely  dealt  with.  We  shall  endeavour  to  stand  up 
for  player-pianists  against  the  heaviest  * blows,  and  not  to 
sink  under  the  weight  of  the  truest  and  most  sensible  com- 
mendations. 

* * * * * 

In  order  to  assist  player-pianists  to  acquire  a general 
knowledge  of,  and  interest  in,  music  (without  which  they  can- 
not hope  to  win  from  their  instruments  half  the  pleasure  it 
contains  for  them),  we  intend  for  the  future  to  devote  some 
space  to  a resume  of  current  articles  on  music,  and  to  reviews 
of  important  books  and  essays.  . . . 

The  general  view  of  music  in  the  twentieth  century  is  that  it 
stands  upon  the  same  main  foundations  as  other  emanations 
of  human  energy — that  whatever  explains  any  one  thing  in 
part  explains  every  other  thing,  and,  consequently,  that  an 
understanding  of  the  one  is  necessary  to  an  understanding  of 
the  other.  Two  generations  ago,  a musician  was  content  to 
know  little  or  nothing  outside  his  own  art,  just  as  literary 
men  then  considered  it  utterly  unnecessary  to  regard  music 
as  an  essential  matter  in  the  general  scheme  of  things.  Few 
musicians  to-day  are  ignorant  of  art  and  literature  in  general, 
and  none  but  the  poet  or  painter  who  treads  unlike  the  angels 
will  admit  without  shame  an  inability  to  understand  music. 
All  that  is,  stands  or  falls  together,  a theory  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  the  expanding  cult  of  the  player-piano,  which 
we  shall  endeavour  to  assist  in  the  manner  noted  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  paragraph. 

***** 
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A brief  section  of  the  paper  will  be  reserved  for  news  of 
important  musical  events,  but  only  when  the  latter  can  be 
converted  to  the  use  of  the  player-pianist. 

Hi  % sfc  sfc 

We  shall  eventually  offer  our  readers  a series  of  articles 
showing  the  status  of  the  piano-player  in  different  countries, 
written  from  “ within,”  and  by  observers  “ on  the  spot  ” 

A further  feature  of  the  Review  will  be  articles  upon  the 
inventors  of  the  mechanism  of  player-pianos,  and  upon  famous 
performers — as  soon  as  the  latter  come  into  existence. 

We  should  be  glad  to  receive  from  readers  particulars  of  any 
public  use  to  which  the  player-piano  may  be  put,  whether  in 
recitals,  in  lectures,  or  in  any  other  manner.  Should  sufficient 
material  arise  to  warrant  it,  we  shall  thereupon  establish  a 
department  for  recording  such  functions,  etc. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ❖ 

Readers  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  Editor  of  the  Piano- 
Player  Review  is  anxious  to  help  them  in  their  studies. 
Enquiries  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  Review  month  by  month, 
as  to  the  form,  history,  or  artistic  character  of  any  composition, 
and  also  as  to  the  best  method  of  practising  the  same.  Advice, 
moreover,  will  be  given  to  beginners,  and  to  others  somewhat 
more  advanced,  as  to  what  pieces  (or  sequences  of  pieces) 
best  adopted  for  study. 


We  are  able  to  inform  our  readers  that  the  manufacturers  of 
music  rolls  have  decided  to  allow  “ Royalty  ” rolls  to  be  circu- 
lated in  the  libraries.  This  announcement  is  particularly 
interesting  in  view  of  our  remarks  on  this  subject  in  the 
December  issue. 


The  following  Articles  are  copyright,  and  may  not  he  reproduced , wholly 
ov  in  part,  without  permission. 
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ADVENTURES  WITH  MY  PIANO-PLAYER. 

By  Bertram  Smith. 

I. 

Setting  out  upon  the  pleasing  task  of  relating  in  some  detail 
my  adventures  and  experiences  with  the  piano-player,  I should 
like  it  to  be  clearly  understood  at  the  outset  what  is  my  point 
of  view,  and  what  are  my  attainments  and  qualifications  for 
such  an  undertaking. 

In  the  first  place  I make  no  claim  to  any  knowledge  what- 
soever, in  the  technical  sense,  of  music  or  of  the  instrument. 
Truth  to  tell,  I have  not  the  least  idea  how  the  latter  works  ; 
and  therefore  I do  not  for  a moment  pretend  to  give  instruc- 
tion on  the  questions  of  how  to  play  or  what  to  play.  What 
1 hope  to  do  is  to  give  a truthful  account  of  my  experiences  over 
a number  of  years,  of  the  various  phases  that  I have  passed 
through,  and  thereby  to  show  just  what  the  player  has  been 
to  me  and  how,  by  opening  up  new  vistas  of  enjoyment,  it  has 
enriched  my  life. 

A player  means  quite  different  things  to  different  people. 
To  some  it  is  little  more  than  a mechanical  toy  by  means  of 
which  they  may  while  away  the  time  by  new  consignments  of 
popular  ditties.  There  are  others  who  (as  is  strikingly  por- 
trayed in  a familiar  advertisement)  find  it  a convenient  ally 
for  impromptu  dances.  There  are  others,  again,  to  whom  it 
means  serious  study  along  definite  lines.  But  to  me  it  has 
meant  above  all  else  a key — a means  of  unlocking  the  hidden 
stores  of  music.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  it  has  led  me 
into  a new  world.  I can  scarcely  speak  of  it  with  moderation, 
so  great  have  been  its  services  to  me,  though,  perhaps,  I should 
say  that  as  I happen  to  live  a quiet  and  uneventful  existence 
in  rather  a remote  neighbourhood,  the  coming  of  the  piano- 
player  at  a stroke  banished  monotony  from  my  life. 

Having  thus  put  forth  at  once  my  limitations  as  a writer, 
and  my  reasons  for  writing,  I must  point  out  what  I believe 
to  be  my  qualifications  for  the  task. 

The  first  of  these  is  a deep  interest  in  and  appreciation  of 
music.  In  this  direction  I had  previously  covered  all  the 
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ground  I could  ; I had  reached,  so  to  speak,  all  the  music  I 
could  get  at.  I may  be  said  to  have  been  thoroughly  familiar 
with  all  familiar  things.  As  far  as  concert  or  opera  house  were 
able  to  supply  my  needs,  they  were  amply  supplied.  That 
of  course,  is  not  far.  If  you  take  your  library  catalogue  in 
hand  and  mark  off  everything  in  it  that  you  have  heard  in 
any  public  performance,  you  will  find,  as  far  as  mere  bulk 
goes,  that  it  is  an  amazingly  small  proportion.  This  is  not  due 
entirely  to  natural  limitations  of  time  and  opportunity.  It 
is  largely  due  to  the  determination  of  our  public  to  stick  to  its 
old  favourites  and  its  belief  that  it  cannot  have  too  much  of  a 
good  thing.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the  proportion  is  very 
small.  I had,  however,  within  these  narrow  limits  covered 
the  ground  very  completely. 

But  my  main  qualification  must  be  that  I believe  that  I 
represent  the  average  point  of  view  of  those  who  have  a real 
musical  curiosity — if  I may  call  it  so — a real  desire  to  go 
forward,  as  one  might  study  literature  or  pictures,  and  to 
acquire  new  knowledge  of  the  art  without  any  hampering 
restrictions.  To  these,  of  course — unless  they  be  heaven-born 
pianists — a player  is  absolutely  essential.  It  is  nothing  more 
or  less  to  them  than  it  was  to  me — the  key  which  lets  them  in. 

I do  not  wish  to  suggest  that  the  actual  lines  of  my  own 
advance  should  be  adopted  by  others.  But  at  least  I have 
found  a way  in  which  I do  advance,  in  which  my  player  does 
not  grow  of  less  interest  to  me  as  the  years  go  on,  but  grows 
rather  more  and  more  of  a necessity  to  me.  For  I have 
brought  some  method  to  bear  upon  the  problem  before  me  ; 
and  therefore  I have  the  satisfaction  of  steadily  progressing, 
and  look  forward  to  a day  when  the  whole  ground  shall  have 
been  covered  and  my  review  of  the  great  mass  of  music  become 
more  or  less  complete.  It  can  never  be  quite  complete,  for 
the  subject  is  inexhaustible. 

Thus  I hope  my  ensuing  narrative  may  be  of  interest  to 
others  in  a like  position,  for  a proper  and  intelligent  use  of 
the  player  is  not  quite  so  straightforward  a proposition  as  may 
at  first  sight  appear.  The  tyro  finds  it  a little  bewildering 
to  be  confronted  by  a catalogue  which  may  contain  some 
twenty  thousand  rolls ; a little  difficult  to  know  where  to 
begin,  and  how  to  go  on.  It  is  of  no  use  for  him  to  tackle  the 
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problem  in  a light-hearted  manner,  gaily  picking  and  choosing 
here  and  there.  That  may  be  very  well  at  first,  but  when 
working  solely  on  haphazard  systems,  one  is  apt  to  find  one- 
self at  a loss.  Any  intelligent  concert-goer  could  name  prob- 
ably a hundred  rolls  that  he  would  like  to  have.  The 
opportunity  seems  to  him  so  immense,  and  he  finds  such 
satisfaction  in  the  solid  bulk  of  his  catalogue,  that  he  goes 
merrily  on  without  thought  for  the  morrow,  ordering  batches 
of  his  favourites.  But  he  will  probably  get  about  twenty -four 
rolls  at  a time,  and  if  he  is  assiduous,  if  he  devotes  even  an  hour 
a day  to  his  player,  it  will  not  take  him  very  long  to  get  through 
his  batch.  Twenty-four  rolls  can,  perhaps,  be  played  once 
through  in  five  hours,  and  there  is  a very  definite  limit  to  the 
number  of  repetitions  that  are  desirable  even  of  the  very 
finest  of  them.  He  must  have  another  batch  ere  long.  And 
thus  in  the  course  of  a few  months  he  may  well  have  reached 
a point  where  he  finds  himself  confronted  with  some  difficulty 
— even  feels  a certain  disappointment.  He  has  a baffling 
sort  of  feeling  (quite  absurd  if  he  comes  to  analyse  it)  that 
there  is  not  much  left — at  any  rate  he  wants  to  know  what 
to  do  now  and  how  he  should  go  on.  He  has  not  as  a matter 
of  fact  exhausted  or  even  made  the  most  of  these  rolls  that  he 
has  played  ; it  is  safe  to  predict  that  he  will  return  to  them 
at  a later  stage  and  find  far  more  satisfaction  in  them.  For 
the  weakest  spot  in  these  headlong  methods  is  just  that  he  has 
insisted  on  playing  the  things,  in  his  opinion,  of  the  greatest 
and  most  abiding  value  at  a time  when  he  has  not  really 
learned  how  to  handle  his  instrument  and  has  had  no  sufficient 
practice  upon  it.  Consequently  he  has  met  with  many  things 
which  do  not  go  as  they  ought  to  do  ; and  has  rashly  and 
wrongly  classed  them  as  things  that  the  player  cannot  play. 

I shall  have  more  to  say  later  upon  the  danger  of  being 
influenced  by  first  impressions. 

In  the  meantime  the  amateur  player-pianist  has  reached  a 
period  of  some  disillusionment.  He  sits  with  his  catalogue 
before  him,  trying  to  make  out  an  order  for  a new  batch.  But 
instead  of  rushing  through  it  with  enthusiasm  as  he  did  a 
month  or  two  ago,  he  turns  its  pages  listlessly,  thinking  that 
forty-eight  rolls  (it  is  customary  to  put  down  twice  as  many 
as  are  actually  wanted)  is  a very  large  order,  wondering  how 
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he  is  to  make  up  the  number,  whether  he  should  break  new 
ground,  and  if  so  in  what  direction.  If  any  of  my  readers  have 
reached  this  intermediate  stage  of  reaction,  let  them  take 
heart.  Let  them  try  first  of  all  to  grasp  the  truth  that  far 
from  having  exhausted  their  subject,  they  have  barely  touched 
the  fringe  of  it.  All  they  have  done  is  to  try  clumsily  to  skim 
off  the  cream.  What  they  have  got  has  very  probably  not 
been  the  cream — certainly  not  the  whole  of  it.  It  has  been 
very  unskilfully  skimmed.  An  immense  proportion  has  been 
left  behind.  They  have  all  that  still  to  draw  on,  when  they 
have  learned  to  approach  it  more  soberly,  and  even  after  the 
cream  is  exhausted,  which  will  not  be  for  many  months,  there 
is  an  ample  depth  of  solid  nourishment  beneath.  But  they 
must  cease  to  splash  about. 

Yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  I would  bind  down  the 
beginner  to  any  rigid  method  at  the  outset.  That  first 
splendid  period  of  roaming  at  will  over  the  whole  dazzling 
field  so  freely  opened  up  when  the  piano-player  is  first 
installed,  is  far  too  glorious  an  experience  to  be  hampered 
or  curtailed.  It  is  emphatically  the  right  way  to  start — to 
rush  in  and  take  possession,  now  that  you  are  your  own  master 
for  the  first  time  in  your  life,  and  may  make  your  own  demands. 
Of  all  the  adventures  which  I have  to  relate  there  is  none, 
perhaps,  which  has  so  much  of  sheer  enjoyment  as  this  first 
adventure,  when  the  arrival  of  new  records  was  one  of  the 
great  moments  of  the  week. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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MODEST  MOUSSORGSKY. 

Specially  Written  for  this  Journal  ry 
Alfonso  Hernandez-Cata. 

( Translated  by  Clarence  Raybould.) 

In  the  rather  unkind  pity  with  which  we  read  the 
biographies  of  unfortunate  artists,  there  is,  if  not  a reflex 
of  the  emotion  which  they  exact  from  us,  at  least  a guarantee 
of  their  having  caused  us  to  experience  a fitting  emotion, 
which  has  had  its  inception  rather  in  the  depths  of  the  heart 
than  among  the  heights  of  the  intellect. 

The  placid  lives  of  Leonardo,  Mendelssohn,  Goethe,  do  not 
draw  us  with  the  same  intensity  as  do  those  of  Cervantes, 
Eembrandt,  or  Schubert.  Intellect  elevates  men ; it  gives 
a dignity  to  their  lives ; it  has  even  the  virtue  of  absolving 
them  from  many  faults.  But  feeling,  when  flourishing  in  a 
soul,  bears  it  aloft  to  altitudes  not  always  attained  by  the 
understanding.  Desdemona  loved  Othello  more  because  he 
was  unfortunate  than  because  he  knew  how  to  relate  his 
misfortunes ; and  if  it  were  a question  of  making  mention  of 
any  great  poets,  no  one  would  usurp  the  position  of  the 
Poverello  of  Assisi,  whose  heart  dictated  to  his  fecund  ignor- 
ance the  hymn  to  the  sun,  in  which  one  finds  phrases  funda- 
mentally poetic.  That  is  why  the  life  of  Modest  Moussorgsky, 
so  indissolubly  bound  up  with  his  work,  demands  a constant 
attention  on  the  part  of  critics  of  his  work.  It  was  not  by 
chance  that  the  title  of  “ the  cherub  of  Assisi 55  was  bestowed. 
Like  him,  the  Russian  artist  has  determined  to  ignore  many 
things,  and  the  very  works,  wherein  short-sighted  critics  have 
seen  but  defections  from  correct  form,  are  aesthetically  true. 

The  life  of  Modest  Moussorgsky,  from  the  time  he  crossed 
the  threshold  of  the  gate  which  closes  on  the  garden  of  child- 
hood, was  full  of  sadness  ; a sadness  doubly  sacred,  since  it 
sprang  solely  from  his  devotion  to  art.  What  time  he  looked 
at  music  simply  as  a source  of  the  amenities,  so  allying  himself 
to  the  popular  idea,  his  life  followed  down  the  common  current 
and  pursued  its  tranquil  course,  a life  free  alike  from  dizzy 
heights  and  deep  depressions. 
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But,  of  a sudden,  the  artist  feels  with  the  full  force  of  a 
conversion  the  responsibility  and  import  his  work  is  to  have. 
And  then  he  assumes  the  idealist  garb  of  renunciation, 
imperious  desire  for  perfection,  ceaseless  delving  into  the 
depths  of  the  human  soul,  whence  his  work  must  draw  its 
life’s  blood.  He  leaves  his  regiment,  and  forthwith  there 
begins  the  succession  of  misfortunes  which  only  Death  the 
Intruder  was  to  interrupt  in  the  46th  year  of  his  age.  We  see 
in  him  the  picture  of  Repin,  painted  shortly  before  his  death, 
broken  by  deception,  young  and  yet  already  grown  old,  when 
his  feeling,  benumbed  by  the  daily  tragedy,  was  crying  out 
to  an  artificial  paradise  for  sensations  and  mirages  that  life 
refused  him.  His  hope  was  no  longer  to  triumph,  but  to  pro- 
duce a perfect  work.  “ Let  me  shut  up  in  the  pentagram,” 
said  he,  “ the  Russia  that  I bear  on  my  soul,  and  may  the 
work  be  buried  with  me.”  He  lived  each  of  his  days  for  his 
art,  from  which,  somehow,  he  received  but  sorrows  and 
longings  ; never  reward  nor  laurel-leaf. 

There  is  a phrase  of  Franz  Liszt  which  tells  better  than  any 
other  can  what  Moussorgsky’s  motto  was  ; a phrase  which, 
in  these  days  of  hustle  and  forgetfulness,  is  well  worth  the 
trouble  of  repeating : “ Consider  art  not  as  a means  of  satis- 
fying egotistical  ambitions,  or  of  attaining  a barren  fame, 
but  rather  as  a force  uniting  and  sustaining  mankind.” 

His  childhood  was  not  that  fruitless  childhood  of  the  child- 
prodigy,  to  whom  family  vanity,  by  depriving  him  of  the 
treasure  of  recollections,  lends  the  stiffness  of  the  premature 
man.  Although  exhibiting  from  his  early  years  a leaning 
towards  music,  the  tendency  of  his  mind  made  him  subordinate 
it  to  the  turbulence  of  childhood.  Should  we  otherwise  have 
that  collection  of  “ The  Nursery,”  perhaps  the  work  of  his 
penetrating  most  deeply  into  our  feelings  ; a work  possessing 
the  incoherent  rhythm  born  of  ignorance,  and  intuitive 
perception,  in  short,  the  very  breath  of  childhood  ? 

It  is  only  starting  from  his  twenty-second  year,  and  on  the 
advice  of  Dargomijsky,  that  Moussorgsky  resolves  to  abandon 
towards  music  his  attitude  of  a platonic  amateur ; but,  from 
that  moment,  he  was  nothing  else  : he  could  no  longer  be 
otherwise.  Whilst  his  companions  Borodine,  Balakirew, 
Glazounow,  Cesar  Cui  and  the  brotherly  Rimsky  Korsakow 
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were  enjoying  the  advantages  of  a profession  which  was 
thriving  on  the  weak  position  of  Art,  the  writer  of  Boris 
Godounow  was  giving  himself  up  entirely  to  music,  deeming 
the  least  indecision  of  the  mind  as  treason,  and  believing, 
perchance,  that  the  whole  of  his  soul’s  energy  was  insufficient 
to  accomplish  his  self-imposed  mission.  Neither  motherly 
counsel,  the  harsh  lessons  of  want,  the  glowing  triumphs  of 
his  comrades,  nor  the  authoritative  words  of  Stassow,  who 
was  ever  his  help  and  stay,  nothing  could  bend  his  will.  He 
was  haughty  in  his  misfortune,  of  which  he  was  proud,  maybe 
since  he  had  come  to  look  upon  it  as  the  foster-parent  of  his 
art. 

Despite  the  transformations  of  the  age,  Moussorgsky’s 
soul  always  retained  much  of  the  childlikeness  which  he  has 
so  well  sung.  And,  as  with  children,  it  was  by  a succession 
of  slight  emotions  that  he  came  to  make  the  discovery  of  life. 
His  mind  once  made  up  to  study,  the  artist  did  not  hesitate 
in  uncertainty  ; he  had  not,  as  the  majority  had,  those  waver- 
ings between  influences  pulling  in  various  directions.  With 
sure  intuition,  Moussorgsky  knew  how  to  find  his  way,  without 
having  to  become,  in  order  to  do  so,  a reactionary  against  a 
past  of  heteroclitical  culture  ; he  arrives  unsullied,  and  seeks 
minds  which  are  refined,  to  him,  having  nothing  to  do  with 
the  others.  First,  it  is  Glinka,  “ apostle  and  patriarch  of 
Russian  music  ” ; next,  Beethoven,  and  later,  Schumann, 
with  whom,  side  by  side  with  great  differences,  he  has  in 
common  the  predilection  for  expressive  themes,  rather 
too  literal  an  idea  of  music,  and  a love  of  children. 
Thus  it  is,  that  without  any  preparatory  groping  about, 
he  composes  some  of  his  best  works  before  his  thirtieth 
year.  One  cannot  help  smiling  when  one  finds  the  critics 
of  Moussorgsky’s  work  reproaching  him  with  hesitancy, 
and  even  with  ignorance.  Some  people  have  come  to  think 
that  his  originality  sprang  only  from  his  imperfect  mode  of 
study.  This  opinion  holds  good  for  those  who  might  think 
with  Leibnitz  that  music  is  but  an  unconscious  exercise  in  com- 
putation ; that  chords  must  be  resolved  like  equations,  and 
that  the  scale  of  fifths  may  have  some  relation  to  a table  of 
logarithms.  A difference  of  life  might  have  been  able  to 
change  the  spiritual  axis  of  Moussorgsky’s  work,  but  the 
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growth  of  his  culture,  certainly  not.  Where  he  found  ideas 
assimilable  to  his  ideal,  there  he  studied  deeply ; and  all  his 
melodic  or  orchestral  modalities  bear  on  themselves  the  stamp 
of  the  mind  which  produced  them,  and  yet,  setting  aside  all 
arbitrariness,  without  our  having  any  grounds  for  considering 
them  as  creations  of  chance  or  of  ignorance.  It  would  be 
unnecessary,  in  order  to  expose  the  mind  of  Moussorgsky, 
to  find  any  explicit  document ; but  such  document  exists.  It 
is  in  the  letter  to  Stassow,  that  the  composer  of  “ Khovant- 
schina  ” sets  forth  his  aesthetic  theories  and  shews  the  rules 
which  must  govern  its  production.  His  aesthetic  sense  was 
so  transcendental  that,  in  another  order  of  ideas,  it  almost 
constitutes  the  basis  of  a complete  philosophical  system  : 
pragmatism.  Moussorgsky  did  not  conceive  an  abstract  art, 
resembling  some  sublime  region,  to  enter  which  entailed  a 
renunciation  of  everyday  life.  He  thought  to  place  the 
foundations  of  his  art  upon  this  daily  life,  by  beautifying  it, 
by  giving  back  to  it  something  of  its  pristine  simplicity.  “ If 
we  all  lived  from  the  depths  of  our  being,”  he  said  one  day, 
“ we  should  all  be  artists  : ignorant  and  cultured  alike  ; and 
an  art  which  should  be  twin-brother  to  life,  or,  still  better, 
the  expression  of  life  itself,  might  be,  perchance,  too  beautiful 
a dream  to  be  enjoyed  in  any  other  world  than  that  of  Utopia, 
but  could  we,  on  that  account,  consider  it  a desire  begotten 
of  unconsciousness  ? ” 

As  active  elements  of  this  idea  of  music,  we  find  brought 
together  in  Moussorgsky’ s work  the  characteristics  of  the 
nature-school  he  has  often  been  classed  in,  and  those  of  an 
idealism  as  bound  up  in  matter,  in  man,  as  though  it  were  his 
nimbus,  his  reflection,  or  his  shadow.  TheTprotagonist  of 
his  work  is  man  ; and  it  is  from  that  reason,  rather  than  from 
his  having  possessed  a beautiful  baritone  voice  in  his  earlier 
days,  that  his  productions  are  mostly  vocal  works.  Without 
allowing  himself  to  be  lured  by  any  of  the  dodges  making  for 
easy  success,  ever  mindful  of  the  call  from  within,  Moussorgsky 
chose  for  his  songs  the  tessitura  of  voice  whereby  the  man 
and  the  woman — never  the  singer  in  the  artistic-commercial 
acceptance  of  the  word — present  the  maximum  of  human 
dignity.  We  find  no  sustained  notes,  no  pauses,  no  synco- 
pations ; none  of  those  tricks  of  virtuosity,  so  beloved  of  the 
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divas,  find  a place  in  his  songs.  The  emotion  proceeds  from 
the  soul,  and  must  reach  the  soul,  by  direct  ways,  avoiding 
as  far  as  possible  all  sensual  ear-tickling.  Hence  those 
unexpected  modulations,  that  now  and  then  puerile  accent  of 
a man  who  declines  to  give  up  his  emotion  to  formulas ; and 
who,  scorning  the  commonplaces  perpetuated  by  an  ignorance 
frequently  aggravated  by  conceit,  would  seek  to  rediscover 
the  lost  form  in  which  was  sung  the  first  song.  Maybe,  it 
would  have  been  difficult  for  him  to  explain,  from  that  diffi- 
culty of  ratiocination  often  met  with  in  seeking  to  express 
ideas  of  which  one  is  fully  convinced,  that  Artifice  and  Art, 
despite  their  phonetic  similitude,  are  words  of  almost  anti- 
thetical sense,  but  the  supreme  reasoning  of  the  heart  caused 
him  to  know  it,  as  did  nothing  else.  Whoever  has  heard 
“ The  Peasant’s  Cradle  Song,”  “The  Vision,”  “Night,” 
“ 0,  Honour  ! ” the  posthumous  “ Invocation  to  a Star,”  or 
any  of  his  songs  whatever,  will  retain  its  memory  in  the  soul 
rather  than  in  the  ear.  It  is  an  accent  impossible  to  be  con- 
fused, recalling  neither  Schumann,  nor  Franck,  nor  Hugo  Wolf, 
nor  Strauss,  nor  Faure.  It  is  a penetrating  accent  having  its 
echo  in  modern  French  music — more  a matter  of  intellectual 
likeness  than  of  deliberate  imitation — in  all  the  vocal  work 
of  the  celebrated  composer  of  the  “ Chansons  de  Bilitis.”  (1) 
Among  the  five  great  names  of  the  founders  of  the  new 
school  of  Russian  music,  that  of  Moussorgsky  glows  with  a 
different  effulgence.  He  seems  separate  from  the  others, 
not  only  by  reason  of  intellectual  qualities,  but  still  more  on 
grounds  of  period.  Certain  it  is  that  Moussorgsky’ s brow 
has  been  touched  by  that  flame  which,  at  great  intervals, 
makes  of  men  demi-gods  : that  same  flame  which  set  a halo 


(1)  The  influence  of  Moussorgsky  on  modern  French  music  would 
form  a very  interesting  study.  If  “ Pelleas  and  Melisande  ” has  been 
compared  rather  flippantly  with  “ Boris  Godounow,”  so  also,  and  with 
more  justice,  might  be  the  “ Henre  Espagnole  ” with  the  “ Faiseur  de 
Mariages.”  Let  us  hasten  to  say  that  this  influence  proceeds  rather 
from  the  identification  of  the  contemporary  French  musician  with 
Moussorgsky ’s  aesthetic  ideal  than  from  anything  so  everlastingly 
reprehensible  as  servility.  Neither  Chausson,  nor  Duparc,  nor  Pierne, 
nor,  in  short,  any  of  the  French  composers  who  have  cultivated  vocal 
music,  would  deserve  the  reproach  of  having  followed  in  the  tracks  of  the 
great  master  to  whom,  nevertheless,  they  all  owe  so  much. 
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upon  the  brow  of  Beethoven,  Shakespeare,  Goya,  Cervantes, 
Pascal.  It  may  be  that  the  work  of  the  Russian  musician 
did  not  reach  its  full  expression,  and  that  what  little  we  know 
of  it  must  be  considered  the  veins  of  a treasure  condemned  by 
cruel  fates  to  remain  for  ever  hidden.  The  melancholy  grace 
of  Borodine,  the  pedantic  correctness  of  Cesar  Cui,  the  exuber- 
ance of  Balakirew,  the  balance  of  Rimsky  Korsakow,  have 
not  that  inner  force  living  in  all  Moussorgsky’s  works.  His 
ideal  was  not  that  of  a pseudo-classicism,  sometimes  essayed 
by  illustrious  artists  at  the  expense  of  truth.  Living  from  the 
depths  of  his  soul,  finding  himself,  from  the  very  needs  of  his 
precarious  life,  in  lasting  sympathy  with  the  humble  people, 
Moussorgsky  felt  weighing  on  his  conscience  and  sensitiveness 
the  agitations  which  were  then  disturbing  his  country,  hesitat- 
ing between  the  traditional  order  of  things  and  the  new  order 
come  from  the  West  in  a welter  of  flame,  blood  and  Christian 
promises.  When  it  was  said  of  Moussorgsky  that  he  was  a 
Nihilist  musician,  a true  qualification  was,  perhaps  unknow- 
ingly, bestowed  on  him.  Ill  could  he  dream  of  a classical 
ideal  in  art  who  felt  how  exceedingly  ill-balanced  were  the 
intellectual  and  material  forces  which  produce,  when  such 
forces  are  brought  to  a level,  the  classical  period  of  a country. 
Neither  he  nor  any  of  the  great  Russians  of  his  time  has  desired 
to  leave  a classic  work  for  posterity.  Just  as  occasionally, 
volcanoes  very  far  removed  from  each  other  will  break  into 
eruption  simultaneously,  thus  revealing  the  existence  of  a 
great  subterranean  current  of  fire,  so  in  the  disturbed  Russia 
of  Alexander  II.  there  burst  out,  all  of  a sudden,  three  brilliant 
lights  upon  the  peaks  of  art : Dostoiewsky,  the  immense,  the 
equal  of  Shakespeare  ; the  man  whose  psychological  analyses 
startle  one  ; Moussorgsky,  who,  from  some  mysterious  purpose, 
avoided  writing  music  to  the  prose  of  Dostoiewsky,  his  intel- 
lectual brother ; and  the  painter  Perow.  These  three  men 
dragged  out  wretched  existences ; for  them,  life  meant  but 
vexation  and  hard  toiling,  fickle  fate  taking  offence  perhaps 
at  feeling  that  she  was  regarded  so  seriously. 

“ Boris  Godounow”  and  “ Khovanstchina  ” are  the  stage 
works  of  Moussorgsky,  since  he  composed  but  one  act  of  the 
“ Marriage-maker” — an  attempt  in  that  ideal  of  his,  “ opera 
dialogue,”  in  addition  to  fragments  of  “CEdipus,”  “Selammbo,” 
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and  “ Sorochinsk  Fair.”  It  would  be  impossible,  without 
exceeding  the  scope  of  an  article  such  as  this,  to  insist  on  each 
of  the  interesting  aspects  of  his  works.  “ Boris  Godounow,” 
the  Russian  Macbeth,  is  defined  by  no  leit-motiv.  Its  musical 
expression  is  changing  every  moment,  and  all  through  the 
work  tells  us  what  are  the  emotions  which  trouble  his  soul, 
with  an  accuracy  that  language  itself  could  not  outdo.  It  is 
music  conveying  the  very  subtlest  undulations  of  character. 
Its  intellectual  and  musical  rhythms  are  parallel  with  each 
other,  and  each  scene  of  the  score  could  only  suit  the  situation 
which  had  inspired  it.  The  people  sing  polyform  choruses 
wherein  one  feels  those  elements  of  passivity  and  religiousness 
which  make  up  the  greatest  part  of  the  Russian  mujik’s  soul. 
No  one  in  Russia  is  so  saturated  with  the  music  of  the  people 
as  Moussorgsky.  He  did  not  pretend,  like  Glinka  and  Rimsky 
Korsakow,  to  penetrate  the  national  music  of  other  countries, 
and  his  Turkish  march,  as  well  as  his  Hebrew  choruses,  conceal 
under  their  guise  of  old  tonalities,  sailors’  songs  heard  on  the 
banks  of  the  Volga.  “ The  Night  in  Madrid,”  “ The  Spanish 
Concert,”  “ Islamey,”  the  Turkish  march  of  Moussorgsky 
already  mentioned,  are  nothing  else  than  superficial  works, 
and,  apart  from  any  tonal,  orchestral  or  pianistic  worth, 
are  entirely  devoid  of  representative  value.  But,  even  among 
the  Russian  composers  brought  up  most  on  national  music, 
none  reaches  Moussorgsky’ s depth  of  expression.  It  is  not 
the  local  colour,  the  merely  picturesque  melody,  the  “ tour- 
nure  ” of  the  music  ; it  is  the  very  substance,  the  consub- 
stantiality  that  there  is  in  the  Russian  soul,  that  sings  in 
Moussorgsky’ s music.  After  hearing  the  chorus  of  the  old 
believers  and  the  symphonic  introduction  of  “ Khovanstchina,” 
the  mind  retains  the  impression  of  a long  historical  reading. 
Borodine,  Liadow,  Rubinstein,  Arensky  and  many  others, 
presented  the  outside  aspect  of  Russia  ; Chopin,  with  a nostal- 
gia not  so  much  for  Poland  as  for  an  illusory  dream-country, 
told  but  the  melancholy  of  his  far  from  collective  soul  in 
mazurka  or  polonaise.  When  one  listens  to  Tschaikowsky’s 
tiresome  “ 1812  ” overture,  one  experiences  a satiety,  almost 
a hatred,  of  the  abuse  of  declamation  which  has  been  intended 
to  take  the  place  of  the  breadth  lacking  in  the  thematic  and 
instrumental  conception.  Never  does  Moussorgsky  need  to 
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disfigure  the  human  document  in  order  to  make  more  of  the 
expression.  With  an  intuition  surer  than  talent,  he  loved 
the  unknown  authors’  melodies,  wherein  the  people  give 
utterance  to  that  vague  need  of  art  latent  in  their  souls.  Poor 
melodies,  which  by  reason  of  their  telling  the  age-old  story  of  joy 
and  sorrow,  have  become  imbued  with  the  breath  of  earth, 
Moussorgsky  loved,  and  strove  not  to  sully  them  by  artificial 
ornamentation  ; for,  after  all,  an  orphan  incites  more  pity 
than  an  adopted  child.  . . . Tschaikowsky,  like  Grieg  and 

Sinding  in  Norway,  calls  up  visions  of  confectionery.  Every- 
thing in  their  productions  is  geometrical,  small,  elegant ; one 
might  call  it  music  for  starch  images  ; there  is  nothing  showing 
of  that  power  which,  as  much  in  calm  as  in  storm,  the  people 
possess.  For  Moussorgsky, • the  chief  question  is  to  exhale 
that  breath  of  the  soil  with  which  folk-music  is  impregnated. 
In  harmonising  a folk-melody,  it  is  the  theme  itself,  rather 
than  any  didactic  law,  which  matters  to  him.  If  it  had  seemed 
to  him  that  counterpoint,  polyphony,  fugue  were  incom- 
patible with  the  Russian  expression,  he  would  have  refrained 
from  them,  by  putting  himself,  with  regard  to  the  elementary 
principles  of  music,  in  the  same  condition  of  ignorance  that 
he  had  occupied  in  respect  to  other  rules.  He  knew  that  it 
is  very  rare  for  a man  to  be  at  once,  with  the  maximum  of 
intensity,  both  “ stores  ” and  44  factory.”  No  doubt  there 
exist  to-day  musicians  who  know  more  than  did  Rameau, 
Couperin,  Kuhnau,  Cabezon  or  Philip  Emmanuel  Bach,  and 
to  no-one  would  there  come  the  idea  of  making  a comparison 
between  them. 

As  bearing  witness  to  that  fervent  love  of  Russia,  we  have, 
besides  the  children’s  songs  we  shall  presently  speak  of,  some 
of  his  most  beautiful  productions — his  latest.  44  A Night  on 
the  Bare  Mountain,”  “ Calm  Heights,”  “ In  the  Crimea,”  and 
also  those  humorous  songs,  wherein  the  ironical  tone  is  often 
softened  by  a loving,  paternal  touch  recalling  Dickens,  and 
realising  that  ideal  of  a comic  spirit  spoken  of  by  George 
Meredith.  “ The  Classicist,”  “ Idiot’s  Song,”  4 4 Honour- 
able Assembly,”  44  Mushroom  Gathering,”  and  44  The 
Seminarist,”  are  examples  of  this  side  of  Moussorgsky’ s 
work.  There  has  been  much  discussion  on  the  subject  of  the 
style  of  instrumentation  peculiar  to  him.  We  shall  not  speak 
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of  the  works  which,  though  orchestrated  with  devoted  and 
scrupulous  care  by  Eimsky  Korsakow,  have  nevertheless  lost 
much  of  their  composer’s  intent.  Many  of  the  reproaches 
levelled  against  this  great  artist  on  the  grounds  of  insufficiency 
of  technic  and  of  extravagance,  refer  particularly  to  his 
orchestration.  The  arguments  are  numerous  that  might  be 
adduced  to  controvert  these  charges.  Well  we  know  that 
novelty  and  originality  do  not  absolutely  allow  of  the  con- 
dition of  beauty.  But,  knowing  the  aesthetic  trend  of 
Moussorgsky’s  work,  one  must  imagine  that  his  ideas  on  the 
subject  of  instrumentation  were  to  coincide  with  the  at  once 
novel  and  primitive  music  that  he  dreamt  of  creating.  Unex- 
pected combinations,  incorrect  resolutions,  qualities  of  tone 
hitherto  untried,  chords  unusual,  yet  of  singular  expressive 
power  ...  all  that  crowd  of  innovations  still  called 
“ modernism”  by  the  wise  folk  desirous  of  a comprehensive 
word  which  may  be  understood  by  each  one  in  its  worst  sense. 
If  this  modernism,  with  the  majority  of  composers,  serves 
but  to  show  off  either  fertility  of  mind,  or  facility  of  imitation, 
or  whether,  again,  it  serves  but  as  a set-off  against  lack  of 
individuality,  or  proceeds  from  a desire  to  call  attention  to 
oneself,  with  Moussorgsky  it  is  the  manifestation  of  a deep 
originality  of  temperament.  This  originality  has  as  little 
in  common  with  the  exterior  qualities  just  mentioned  as  pose 
can  have  with  innate  eccentricity  of  character.  Rimsky 
Korsakow  himself,  in  his  opera,  “ Snegourotschka,”  has  intro- 
duced, contrary  to  all  rule,  the  11  time  bar,  eleven  crotchets 
forming  an  indivisible  gtoup.  Amongst  the  young  French 
composers,  some,  like  Maurice  Ravel,  have  given  proofs  of  a 
prodigious  inventiveness,  and  one  might  multiply  examples 
of  innovators  in  order  to  show  that  these  qualities  are  almost 
incommensurate  with  the  intrinsic  of  musical  genius.  It  is 
not  by  such  and  such  peculiarity,  by  this  or  that  resource, 
but  by  the  whole  of  his  work,  that  one  can  judge  an  artist. 
A musician  may  be  both  an  innovator  and  eminent,  as  Florent 
Schmitt ; and  a traditionalist  and  eminent,  as  Cesar  Franck. 
One  might  go  on  thus  quoting,  but,  given  the  form  of  retro- 
gressive modernism  sometimes  employed  by  Moussorgsky, 
what  is  important  to  show  is  that  with  him  it  is  much  less  a 
straining  after  dissonance  than  a faltering  hesitancy  ; colour, 
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rhythmic  freedom,  tonal  or  harmonic  daring,  the  imperious 
desire  after  new  forms,  after  voices  hitherto  unheeded,  arbitrary 
combinations,  everything,  in  short,  yields  to  those  two  sacred 
words  : sincerity,  emotion. 

But  to  obtain  any  information  as  to  what  value  may  be 
set  upon  the  verdict  of  the  short-sighted  critics  who  have 
called  Moussorgsky  ignorant,  would  involve  the  trouble  of 
interrogating  the  great  musicians  of  to-day  : Strauss,  Debussy, 
Sibelius,  Bantock.  The  composer  of  “ Death  and  Trans- 
figuration,” who  has  sometimes  lent  an  incomparable  sym- 
phonic eloquence  to  the  service  of  futile  subjects,  might  well 
say  that  Moussorgsky  was  no  ignoramus,  and  as  for  the 
celebrated  writer  of  “ Pelleas  and  Melisande,”  you  would  surely 
hear  him  speak  of  the  orchestral  richness  of  Berlioz,  and  of 
that  of  the  Wagner  who  interests  him  the  most : with 
“ Parsifal,”  his  judgment  on  the  question  of  Moussorgsky’ s 
perception  would  have  been  given. 

And  now,  if  you  will,  let  us  speak  of  his  songs.  Almost 
immediately  after  having  completed  his  score  on  Poutchkin’s 
poem,  which  he  had  to  mutilate  so  as  to  make  it  tally  with  his 
lyrico -dramatic  conception,  Moussorgsky  feels  that  verse  is, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  an  obstacle  between  the  thought 
and  its  presentation,  on  account  of  difficulties  of  rhyme. 
Besides,  from  its  musical  structure,  verse  seems  to  impose 
on  the  musician  the  alternatives  of  its  consonance  and  rhythm, 
keeping  him  thus  too  hampered  in  his  movements.  It  was 
for  that  reason  that  Moussorgsky,  after  turning  his  attention 
to  some  works  of  Gogol,  wrote  the  music  for  several 
compositions  of  Count  Kutuzow,  and  even  wound  up 
by  writing  for  one  of  his  master-pieces,  “ The  Nursery,”  prose- 
poems,  full  of  poetry ; poems  which,  from  their  soul- 
pervading  penetration,  have  of  themselves  an  inestimable 
psychological  and  sociological  value.  If,  in  the  song- 
cycle  entitled,  “Without  Sun,”  one  is  impressed  by: 
“ Between  Four  Walls,”  “ Did  you  see  me  to-day  in  the 
Crowd  ? ” “ Moon-reflections  on  a Wet  Street,”  and  the 
marvellous  “ Elegy  ” ; if  in  the  haunting  “ Songs  and  Dances 
of  Death,”  the  “ Trepak,”  “ The  Light  dies  out,”  and  “ The 
Cannons’  Voices,”  fill  the  soul  with  anguish  ; if  “Woods  and 
Valleys”  or  “ The  Pilgrim,”  or  “ The  Vision”  suggest  frozen 
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landscapes  ; if  in  so  many  songs  we  do  not  mention,  less  from 
the  lack  than  from  fear  of  the  desire  to  do  so,  Moussorgsky 
reaches  the  height  of  expression,  the  artist  subdues  us  in  his 
children’s  songs,  in  that  it  is  here  a matter  of  primordial  senti- 
ments . Here  we  hear  singing  those  early  voices  of  instinct,  feel- 
ing, curiosity,  which,  alas,  we  forget  on  growing  up,  and  which 
the  artist  retained  in  his  soul  as  its  very  essence,  and  as  his  only 
set-off  against  the  harshness  of  life.  Here  are  the  words  of 
a present-day  philosopher*  : — “ Who  knows  but  that,  at  a 
certain  age,  we  make  ourselves  impermeable  to  any  new  and 
fresh  joy,  and  that  the  most  tranquil  satisfaction  of  ripe 
manhood  is  anything  else  than  certain  feelings  of  childhood 
living  once  more ; fragrant  breezes  bearing  to  us  by  ever- 
rarer  fitful  gusts  a past  which  is  becoming  more  and  more 
remote  ? ” Such  breaths  from  the  past  were  almost  con- 
tinually lending  their  sweetness  to  the  inspiration  of  the 
Russian  musician.  The  “ Anna  Magdalena  ” Album  of  Bach, 
Debussy’s  “ Children’s  Corner,”  and  Schumann’s  “ Album 
for  the  Young,”  as  well  as  his  “ Scenes  of  Childhood,”  are  the 
voices  of  men  stooping  down  to  speak  to  children.  With 
Moussorgsky  it  is  not  so  ; it  is  the  children  who  raise  their 
astonished  little  eyes  to  tell  their  impressions  to  men.  In 
this  connection,  then,  we  should  like  to  mention  all  the  songs, 
because  each  one  possesses  its  own  particular  charm,  which 
seems  greatest  in  the  last  to  be  heard.  The  “ Little  Garden  ” 
brings  to  one’s  soul  the  remembrance  of  the  only  period  in  life 
when  no  responsibility  weighed  on  us  ; all  its  phrases  are 
happy,  incoherent,  in  joyous  accord,  . . . and  yet  they 

make  one  weep.  “ The  Nurse  and  the  Child”  harps  on  a 
slightly  different  strain  of  the  same  emotion.  In  the 
album  entitled,  “ The  Nursery,”  we  find  “ Evening 
Prayer,”  where  the  little  one,  after  praying  for  her  parents,  says 
to  the  little  friend  she  has  been  quarrelling  with  : “ And  I 
pray  for  you  also  ; I will  forget.”  Can  you  call  up  such  a 
simple,  almost  puerile,  circumstance  ? Well,  the  music 
dignifies  that  in  such  a way,  and  without  distorting  it,  that  its 
impression  is  dramatic.  The  little  chap  getting  on  to  his 
rocking-horse,  the  little  maid  singing  to  her  doll  to  go  to 
sleep,  and  telling  it  with  the  same  terror  that  she  herself  feels 
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when  they  have  told  her  that  the  naughty  wolf  will  come  and 
gobble  up  her  flesh  and  gnaw  her  bones.  In  another  of  his 
songs,  a timorous  voice  uplifted  in  the  night  asks  : “ Mamma, 
did  you  hear  ? ” and  later,  another  voice,  perhaps  the  same, 
tells  in  the  song  which  follows,  the  adventure  of  the  cat  that 
wanted  to  eat  up  the  little  captive  bird  in  its  cage.  . . . 

And  all  are  like  this.  I do  not  know  any  works,  not  only  in 
music,  but  even  in  the  whole  realm  of  art,  capable  of  suggesting 
to  us  more  children’s  memories.  Each  one  of  these  songs  is 
a golden  key  opening  the  door  into  the  flowery  and  far-off 
garden  of  childhood. 

Some  years  ago,  in  one  of  his  memorable  articles  in  the 
44  Revue  Blanche,”  Claude  Debussy  wrote,  concerning  certain 
technical  peculiarities  of  Moussorgsky’s  music  : — 44  And,  all 
of  a sudden,  by  an  unexpected  chord  which  will  certainly 
appear  censurable  to  Mr.  X. — I have  forgotten  his  name — 
Moussorgsky  penetrates  right  into  our  sensibility,  touching 
it,  causing  it  to  assume  phases  hitherto  undreamt  of.”  This 
Mr.  X.,  whose  name  the  French  musician  has  wanted  not  to 
know,  is  generic  ; his  name  is  the  intellectual  name  of  many, 
and  X becomes,  alas,  almost  the  entire  alphabet.  One  of  the 
most  powerful  of  living  writers,  and  a man  of  most  daring 
intellect,  Remy  de  Gourmont,  has  thus  christened  him : 
“ Mr.  So-and-So , who  does  not  understand  ; do  you  know  him  ? 
Yes,  of  course  you  do.  This  gentleman  whose  opinions  in  all 
branches  of  knowledge  and  feeling  are  so  authoritative,  thinks 
that  music  is  an  aid  to  digestion,  and  says,  turning  up  the 
whites  of  his  eyes  : 4 Beethoven,  oh,  oh,  a genius  ! ’ and  after- 
wards goes  into  raptures  on  hearing  6 Cavalleria  Rusticana  ’ 
or  4 Sole  Mio  ’ ...  In  spite  of  his  eclecticism,  Mr.  So- 

and-So-who-does-not-understand  will  have  to  devote  a long 
time  to  appreciating  Moussorgsky’s  work,  which  will  then  be 
seen  yoked  to  the  necks  of  snobs  until  the  attainment  of  its 
final  destiny.  And  yet,  the  work  of  the  writer  of  the  44  Gallery 
of  Music”  ought  to  belong  to  the  people,  for  it  is  as  one  of 
them  that  he  lived.  If  the  people  ventured  to  hold  an  opinion 
before  Messrs.  Tom,  Dick  or  Harry  imposed  one  on  them, 
they  would  love  Moussorgsky  just  as  they  would  love  other 
artists  who  have  devoted  their  energies  to  them.  Contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  daily  official  criticism,  the  public  has 
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applauded  “Boris  Godounow  ” on  every  possible  occasion. 
And  these  glimmerings  of  triumph  are  forerunners  of  the 
permanence  to  which  the  work  must  attain.  Well  does  he 
merit  a long  existence  who  devoted  such  a great  genius  to 
dignify  the  sorrows  and  joys  of  humanity.  Note  well,  then, 
the  two  words  which  dominate  his  work.  “ Songs  of  Child- 
hood” and  “Songs  of  Death.”  Childhood  and  Death,  the 
two  extreme  gates  of  Life. 


* The  concluding  portion  of  the  article  upon  Granville  Bantock  is  held 
over  until  the  March  issue  of  The  Piano-Player  Review.  In  the 
meantime  we  publish  the  foregoing-  article  on  Moussorgsky,  one 
of  the  earlier  members  of  the  great  Russian  school  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 
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HOW  TO  PLAY. 

III. 

The  two  previous  papers  should  have  given  you  a thorough 
grasp  of  the  technique  of  blowing,  and  the  amount  of  work 
done  will  decide  the  degree  of  proficiency  which  you  have 
attained. 

Of  course,  you  are  now  horribly  bored  to  hear  the  two 
rolls  which  you  selected  for  study,  and  want  very  badly  to 
begin  the  use  of  the  touch  buttons  or  levers. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  touch  or  expression  devices,  and 
I think  they  may  be  divided  up  into  two  classes,  those  which 
operate  pneumatically  and  those  which  work  mechanically, 
i.e.,  by  ordinary  tracker  leverage.  In  the  majority  of  players 
there  are  two  buttons,  or  two  levers  placed  for  use  by  the  left 
hand,  one  controlling  the  top  or  treble  half,  the  other  the  lower 
or  bass  half  of  the  keyboard.  The  exact  point  of  division 
varies  in  different  players,  and  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
find  out  exactly  where  this  division  takes  place.  This  is  an 
easy  matter,  and  best  done  by  putting  on  the  player  a roll 
which  has  a whole  lot  of  perforations  (a  test  roll  for  preference) . 
Play  slowly  and  with  heavy  pressure,  depress  or  hold  back 
one  button  or  lever,  and  your  ear  will  soon  detect  the  division 
between  the  loud  and  soft  tone.  Locate  the  exact  division, 
and  with  a file  or  sharp  tool  mark  the  tracker  bar  at  the  division, 
so  that  it  can  be  seen  through  the  paper  when  looked  for.  I 
believe  some  players  are  sent  out  new  with  this  mark  already 
made,  and  I think  it  would  be  an  excellent  idea  if  on  all  music 
rolls  the  dividing  line  betwen  the  bass  and  treble  was  shown 
by  means  of  a continuous  line.  If  you  file  a mark,  you  must 
take  care  that  you  do  not  cut  on  to  any  slots  in  the  tracker 
bar;  keep  the  mark  well  away  from  them. 

Buttons  or  levers  becomes  the  next  question,  and  the 
method  employed  by  either  the  one  or  the  other.  If  levers, 
they  may  do  the  work  by  opening  or  closing  a pneumatic 
valve,  or  they  may  open  or  close  a sliding  shutter  direct  by 
tracker  work.  Buttons  nearly  always  work  through  pneu- 
matics, but  I think  I have  seen  buttons  with  a longer  move- 
ment working  direct  by  leverage.  Whether  buttons  or  levers, 
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pneumatic  or  tracking  work,  their  functions  are  the  same,  and 
now  mark  carefully  what  they  are. 

1.  Separately  or  together  to  subdue  tone. 

2.  Separately  or  together  to  increase  tone. 

Most  people  look  on  these  buttons  as  for  reducing 
purposes  only ; whereas  your  chief  accenting,  placing  of 
heavy  pressures  should  be  done  by  the  touch  devices.  You 
should  have  noticed  when  working  at  Nos.  1 and  2 lessons 
that  when  any  separate  note  or  chord  (single  perforation  or 
several)  was  given  a direct  kick  from  the  foot,  that  the  notes 
immediately  following  received  part  of  the  pressure  trans- 
mitted, and  were  consequently  nearly  as  loud  as  the  particular 
notes  emphasized.  With  the  use  of  touch  buttons  and  levers 
this  is  no  longer  to  be  tolerated.  The  early  use  of  the  lever 
devices  were  more  often  considered  to  be  quite  different,  and 
were  used  in  attempted  graduation  from  soft  to  loud,  while 
the  foot  pressure  was  kept  steady  and  even.  This  was  and  is 
quite  wrong.  Chiefly,  then,  the  touch  buttons  and  levers  are 
for  placing  or  directing  special  accent  on  to  particular  notes. 
Here’s  a bomb -shell  to  the  average  player.  I should  like  to 
fill  a page  with  the  words  italicised  above,  and  leave  you 
to  think  it  over.  How  many  good  people  carefully  close 
both  buttons  in  a soft  passage,  leave  them  open  in  a loud,  and 
cannot  make  up  a mind  what  to  do  when  the  roll  is  marked 
neither  loud  or  soft. 

The  usual  compromise  is  to  hold  down  that  one  controlling 
the  bass  half,  and  leave  open  the  other.  This  is  a method 
for  a small  child ; but  it  is  only  very  occasionally  that  the 
movement  is  correct. 

You  now  know  what  not  to  do,  and  I will  proceed  to  show 
you  the  positive  uses  of  the  touch  devices. 

Please  get  from  somewhere  or  someone  a roll  of  “ Simple 
Aveu,”  by  Thome  (or  An  den  Friihling  by  Grieg,  or  Liebeswalzer 
by  Moszkowski),  and  divide  up  into  bar  lines.  You  will  see  how 
to  do  this  explained  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Piano-Player 
Review,  in  “ How  to  Accompany.”  Next  pencil  mark  every 
melody  note  on  the  roll,  or  a sufficient  number  to  guide  you, 
as  you  did  notes  to  be  accented  in  Part  II.  Put  in  the  roll, 
place  your  tempo  lever  at  about  half  speed,  and  begin  kicking 
out  each  melody  note  as  before. 
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After  playing  a bar  or  two  close  down  both  buttons  or 
levers,  and  your  kicking  out  will  have  no  effect. 

Now  with  each  kick  given  by  the  foot  for  placing  an  accent, 
release  instantly  only  for  the  fraction  of  a moment  the  touch 
button  (treble  or  bass,  as  the  case  may  be),  and  close  it  imme- 
diately after  the  note  has  been  struck.  The  note  must  be 
struck,  the  foot  pressure  down,  and  on,  and  the  touch  button 
released  simultaneously.  Thus  for  most  ordinary  playing  the 
normal  condition  of  your  touch  button  is  closed,  and  thereby 
you  are  using  only  that  pressure  which  the  closing  of  the 
buttons  allows,  but  for  each  note  or  chord  to  be  accented  you 
release  for  a moment  that  button  (treble  or  bass)  which  in 
turn  releases  whatever  foot  pressure  you  may  have  on  to  the 
note  to  be  accented.  The  difficulty  is  to  flick  or  snick  out  the 
lever  at  the  exact  moment  and  to  have  your  foot  pressure 
exerted  at  the  same  time.  The  exact  moment  is,  of  course, 
when  the  perforation  to  be  accented  touches  the  slot  in  the 
tracker  bar. 

The  object  of  admitting  extra  pressure  on  to  one  note  or 
chord,  and  then  to  cut  off  the  pressure  immediately,  is  obviously 
to  make  the  melody  stand  out  on  its  own  strength,  while  the 
rest  of  the  music  is  kept  down  as  an  accompaniment. 

In  passages  marked  loud  all  through,  and  where  no  special 
melody  or  theme  has  to  be  louder  than  other  notes,  the  levers 
or  buttons  may  be  left  open,  thus  allowing  the  whole  tone 
control  to  the  feet.  In  passages  where  a sudden  jump  is  made 
from  very  loud  to  very  soft  both  the  levers  should  be  closed 
down  and  vice  versa.  Perhaps  the  most  important  information 
about  these  touch  levers  is  that  the  buttons  which  control 
'pneumatically,  either  switch  on  the  maximum  pressure  of  the 
moment  or  cut  it  off.  There  is  no  graduation.  Levers  which 
are  pneumatic  in  action  work  in  the  same  way.  Levers  which 
work  a purely  mechanical  device  (a  sliding  shutter  over  an  inlet) 
do  in  some  cases  graduate  the  tone  from  soft  to  the  maximum 
pressure  at  the  moment.  The  uses  of  this  device  are  obvious. 
Players  to-day  differ  so  much  that  each  user  must  find  out 
the  idiosyncrasies  of  his  touch  levers,  and  apply  the  foregoing 
information  as  best  he  can. 

The  basic  rule  holds  good,  however,  that  the  touch  buttons 
or  levers  are  chiefly  for  placing  or  directing  extra  pressure  on 
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to  a certain  note  or  notes,  which  extra  pressure  is  supplied 
by  the  foot.  Extra  pressure  always  means  extra  tone. 

In  my  next  paper  I will  deal  with  the  playing  of  those 
instruments  which  are  equipped  with  pneumatic  accenting 
devices  operated  by  perforations  cut  into  the  rolls.  But  no 
one  can  dispense  with  the  exercises  given  herein,  no  one  can 
ignore  the  proper  use  of  the  touch  levers  and  buttons,  if  real 
playing  is  to  be  the  goal. 

Automatic  accenting  reduces  the  work  of  touch  levers 
greatly,  but  not  entirely,  and  the  use  of  the  touch  buttons 
and  levers  in  conjunction  with  automatic  accenting  is  one  of 
the  secrets  of  good  playing. 

E 
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PERSONAL  DOCUMENTS. 

I. 

In  January,  1910,  I was  seduced  into  listening  to  a 
piano-player  : the  player  was  an  experienced  per- 
former and  an  instinctive  musician ; but  he  did  not 
know  the  piece  he  attempted,  nor  did  he  realise  the  fact 
that  one  must  not  play  to  an  adversely  critical  pro- 
fessional musician  in  the  way  one  may  play  to  an 
amateur  willing  to  be  impressed.  Consequently  the  chest 
of  my  prejudice  expanded  six  inches  and  its  shoulders 
assumed  a still  more  beautiful  squareness.  But  a week 
later  I was  seduced  again,  this  time  into  playing  the 
instrument  myself.  As  a pianist  I never  really  got  beyond 
a Bach  technique,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  my  first  piano 
study.  The  first  piece  I tried  was  the  Liszt  “ La  Cam- 
panella  ” study.  I think  I played  it  about  fifteen  times  the 
first  day,  once  for  a few  anguished  moments  on  the  wrong 
tracker.  Then  I played  some  Liszt  rhapsodies  and  some 
Beethoven  I did  not  know.  Being  thus  developed  into 
a fully  equipped  and  widely  experienced  player-pianist,  I 
played  (about  the  fourth  day)  a little  Beethoven  Sonata 
(the  Op.  10,  No.  3),  which,  being  my  first  love  of  that 
dear  master,  was  very  precious  to  me.  Half-way  through 
the  adagio  I went  away  heart-broken,  fully  convinced 
either  of  the  hideous  travesty  of  the  thing  or  of  my  own 
innate  incompetence.  But  as  I heard  another  player- 
pianist  play  a Beethoven  adagio  a few  days  later,  I was 
made  happier  in  the  knowledge  that  my  first-named 
conviction  was  the  true  one  and  that  the  “art”  of  the 
instrument  was  a hideous  travesty.  And  so  a fortnight 
or  more  passed.  But  somewhere  in  February  my  third 
fall  took  place,  and  I condescended  as  an  experiment 
to  look  upon  the  piano-player  in  the  way  I had  looked  for- 
merly on  the  piano  and  the  organ  and  harmony  and  other 
things  musical — in  other  words,  to  think  matters  out  for  myself. 
Two  hours  sufficed  to  fill  me  with  respect  for  the  instrument, 
and  two  days  with  love.  In  a month  I was  so  keenly  enthusi- 
astic that  I rushed  through  some  public  demonstrations  of  the 
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growth  of  piano  music  from  1575  to  1910.  I thought  at  the  time 
I played  my  illustrations  well,  but  now  I rather  shudder  at  my 
temerity ; for  a player-pianist  of  three  months’  standing, 
however  experienced  in  music  otherwise,  is  still  a very  green 
hand.  In  the  summer  vacation  I began  to  practice  a solid 
six-hours’  spell  each  day,  mapping  out  the  work  exactly  as  I 
had  done  in  former  years  with  organ  or  piano  practice : I 
studied  chords,  scales,  the  staccato  and  the  legato,  the  sostenuto 
and  the  thousand-and-one  other  forms  of  musical  expression. 
I reserved  the  sixth  hour  for  sight-reading  utterly  strange 
music  ; and,  even  to  those  of  my  enemies  who  ridicule  the 
instrument,  I wish  all  may  have  half  the  pleasure  in  any 
mundane  thing  that  I had  in  those  hours  of  adventurous 
wandering  into  the  unknown.  Now,  after  three  years,  I hold 
to  the  player-piano  as  I do  to  music  itself. 

“ Organist.” 
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THE  BEAUTY,  USE,  AND  STATUS  OF  THE 
PLAYER-PIANO. 

By  Sydney  Grew. 

These  lines  were  written  in  the  fear  that  they  might  earn  for 
their  author  ostracism  from  the  ranks  of  his  professional  breth- 
ren ; but,  at  the  same  time  in  the  belief  that  such  banishment 
could  not  be  of  long  duration . It  did  not  seem  likely  that  anyone 
who  will  give  the  matter  here  dealt  with  the  careful  and 
unprejudiced  consideration  asked  for,  could  come  to  a truly 
adverse  opinion . Such  wonderful  improvements  have  recently 
been  effected  in  the  control  of  keyed  instruments  not  played 
by  hand,  that  a style  of  musical  performance  of  remarkable 
and  peculiar  beauty  is  available  ; ready,  when  we  give  the 
word,  to  revolutionise  an  important  part  both  of  our  musical 
knowledge  and  of  our  outlook.  That  is  my  belief  to-day:  it 
was  not  so  yesterday ; but  yesterday  I was  in  complete 
ignorance  of  the  matter,  and  prone  to  criticise  it  quite  as 
strongly  as  other  musicians  who  have  not  yet  worked  the 
matter  out  for  themselves. 


I. 

The  player-piano  hitherto  has  suffered  more  from  its 
friends  than  from  its  enemies.  It  has  been  claimed  as  a sub- 
stitute for  the  piano — more  than  that,  it  has  been  claimed 
as  an  improvement.  Its  supporters  have  said  that  any  person 
of  musical  instinct  could,  with  a little  experience,  do  all  that 
a highly  trained  and  gifted  pianist  does.  They  have  said 
that  the  days  of  the  pianist  were  ended,  that  the  very  art  of 
piano-playing  was  soon  to  be  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  useless 
and  superseded  things.  The  average  salesman  has  airily 
announced  his  ability  to  play  the  head  off  any  public  pianist, 
and  has  forthwith  proceeded  to  play  the  heart  out  of  any 
sensitive  listener.  The  man  whose  course  of  life  has  kept  him 
blind  to  endless  beauties  concealed  beneath  the  surface,  has 
trampled  on  the  artistic  feelings  of  the  man  to  whom  these 
beauties  are  the  beginning  and  end  of  things,  leaving  him 
with  the  impression  that  the  new  instrument  could  do  nothing 
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better  than  outrage  the  most  simple  and  distort  the  most 
involved  of  musical  compositions. 

But  such  statements,  and  the  experiences  accompanying 
them,  are  not  final : the  instrument  has  not  yet  had  a fair 
chance.  Scarcely  a musician  in  England  whose  training  has 
been  thorough  and  whose  aspirations  are  high,  has  subjected 
it  to  an  exhaustive  test  and  publicly  asserted  its  value. 
The  most  eminent  musicians  in  England  identify  themselves 
with  it  in  so  far  as  their  help  in  arranging  music  is  concerned, 
and  more  than  one  well-known  artist  has  spoken  in  unqualified 
terms  of  its  excellence  ; but  there  they  have  stopped.  We 
do  not  know  how  far  it  has  penetrated  into  the  private  rooms 
of  eminent  performers,  composers,  and  critics,  nor  what  use 
it  is  put  to  among  the  rank  and  file  of  students.  No  public 
recitals  seem  to  have  been  given  beyond  those  deliberately 
designed  for  private  advertisement.  Thus  the  player-piano 
remains  in  great  part  an  unproved  conception  in  the  music 
of  to-day,  and  we  continue  in  the  period  of  initial  neglect, 
with  every  moment  (as  it  seems  to  me)  fraught  with  loss  to 
the  musical  world. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  that  the  instru- 
ment has  really  deserved  the  claims  made  on  its  behalf.  Prior 
to  1907  some  classes  of  music  could  be  played  as  well  almost 
as  now ; but  other  classes  could  only  be  controlled  by  an 
artful  and  tedious  manipulation  of  one  or  two  levers  (as  hard 
to  acquire  and  as  risky  to  execute  as  unsatisfactory  in  result) ; 
while  a good  deal  of  music  was  right  out  of  the  question,  the 
most  strenuous  efforts  of  the  player  failing  to  secure  even  a 
minimum  of  good  effect.  Even  now  there  are  some  things 
that  do  not  lend  themselves  well  to  its  powers  of  interpretation, 
and  so  must  be  left  until  one  or  two  further  improvements 
aremade ; but  as  these  works  do  not  average  more  than  one  per 
cent,  of  the  total  piano  literature  in  existence,  and  as,  more- 
over, the  interpretation  afforded  of  even  these  works  falls 
short  only  of  the  standard  reached  by  gifted  pianists,  these 
still  remaining  deficiencies  are  not  of  cataclysmic  importance. 

II. 

It  must  be  impressed  on  the  reader  that  the  art  of  the 
player-piano  is  a very  real  thing.  Because  the  instrument 
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can  be  pedalled  by  anyone  in  control  of  their  bodily  move- 
ments, and  because  fairly  good  results  are  producible  with 
very  little  personal  effort,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  has  not 
special  technicalities,  and  that  it  does  not  respond  to  the 
musicianship  or  otherwise  of  the  player.  The  same  instrument 
sounds  as  differently  in  the  hands  of  different  people  as  the 
same  organ  or  piano  does  ; and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
peculiar  features  of  player-pianism  reveal  certain  artistic 
deficiencies  in  the  performer  far  more  quickly  than  one  would 
imagine  possible.  The  chief  reason  for  this  latter  point 
is  that  the  performer  has  to  depend  solely  upon  his  ear,  being 
without  the  lifelong  association  of  the  printed  page.  A 
second  reason  is  that  with  nothing  of  an  absorbing  technical 
nature  to  attend  to  (as  in  advanced  piano  playing),  his  mind 
must  be  turned  exclusively  to  the  artistic  and  emotional  force 
of  the  interpretation.  A third  reason  is  that  exaggeration  is 
so  easy  a thing  in  this  new  art  that  any  lack  of  self-control 
or  refinement  is  at  once  apparent,  the  instrument  revealing 
such  artistic  defects  as  ruthlessly  as  a mirror  does  the  corres- 
ponding physical  ones.  It  is  a most  admirable  servant,  but 
only  when  controlled  by  a firm  hand. 

One  of  the  pleasant  delights  of  the  musician — perhaps  the 
one  out  of  which  he  gets  the  most  abiding  benefit — comes 
when  he  yields  himself  unreservedly  to  the  impressions  of  new 
or  unfamiliar  music.  This  constitutes  the  great  charm  of 
playing  at  first  sight  music  well  within  one’s  technical  powers  ; 
and  as  such  a gift  is  completely  within  the  circumstances  of 
anyone  expert  in  the  control  of  the  player-piano,  it  makes 
the  pleasurable  possibilities  of  the  instrument  little  less  than 
unique.  The  only  joy  one  can  imagine  equal  to  the  joy  of  so 
playing  strange  music  is  extemporisation ; but  in  the  new 
instrument  we  have  it  with  the  added  beauty  of  the  already 
expressed  thought  of  the  masters.  None  but  a player-pianist 
knows  the  sensation  of  an  extemporaneous  performance  in 
such  terms  as  those  employed  in  Chopin’s  4 4 Allegro  de  Con- 
cert” or  Schubert’s  B flat  major  Sonata,  with  every  tech- 
nical detail  as  perfect  as  is  physically  possible  and  every 
aesthetic  and  emotional  detail  as  fully  developed  as  seems 
at  the  moment  bearable  : and  so  the  sensible  remark  of 
Mendelssohn,  that  the  ability  to  sight-read  music  is  an 
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essential  in  the  musician’s  equipment,  and  the  quickest  means 
of  getting  a wide  knowledge  of  things,  can  be  converted  to 
the  player-piano  and  proved  capable  of  direct  application 
to  its  claims. 

III. 

As  many  of  the  smaller  and  more  delicate  nuances  of 
pianoforte  playing  must  probably  always  remain  outside  the 
domain  of  the  player-piano,  it  is  well  to  speak  of  it  almost  as 
a new  instrument.  This  is  the  more  advisable  when  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  if  certain  qualities  of  piano  playing  are 
impossible  in  the  new  playing,  none  the  less  is  the  reverse  also 
the  case,  and  certain  effects  (not  necessarily  those  beyond  the 
physical  powers  of  ordinary  human  beings,  but  legitimate 
and  desirable  artistic  effects)  of  player-pianism  are  impossible 
in  piano  playing. 

The  chief  similarities  and  contrasts  of  the  two  arts  can 
be  quickly  summed  up.  The  player -pianist  has  full  control 
of  the  sustaining  pedal ; he  can  throw  out  any  melody  or 
melodies  whether  they  are  in  the  treble,  alto,  tenor  or  bass  ; 
he  has  as  free  a tempo  rubato  as  the  most  erratic  could  desire  ; 
he  can  reproduce  broad  phrasing  with  certainty  and  accuracy, 
as  well  as  many  of  the  more  subtle  effects  indicated  in  the 
printed  score  ; he  can  mark  any  normal  or  syncopated  accent ; 
he  can  graduate  the  power  of  his  accompaniments  ; he  can 
secure  a fine  cantdbile  melody  ; he  can  build  up  long-drawn 
crescendos  and  reduce  them  in  the  same  gradual  manner  ; he 
can  achieve  a large  measure  of  that  softening  and  clouding 
of  outline  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  pianoforte.  He 
cannot  compete  with  Leonard  Borwick  in  giving  absolute 
individuality  to  each  voice  of  a Bach  fugue  ; he  cannot  play 
a poetic  fancy  of  Schumann’s  in  a way  that  suggests  Fanny 
Davies  ; he  cannot  equal  Pachmann  in  his  interpretation 
of  Chopin ; nor  can  he  invest  with  an  endless  meaning  (as 
Busoni)  such  accompanying  figures  as  the  triplet  quavers  in 
the  opening  movement  of  Beethoven’s  0$  minor  Sonata. 

But  these  musicians  are  men  and  women  of  exceptional  gifts 
and  attainments  : theirs  is  not  the  average  standard ; and 
it  is  unfair  to  compare  the  present  result  of  an  almost  untried 
thing  of  ten  years’  standing  with  the  latest  product  of  the 
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strenuous  efforts  of  as  many  generations.  The  tradition 
already  is  that  there  is  an  utter  absence  of  the  human  touch 
in  the  tone  of  the  mechanical  piano  ; this  may  or  may  not  be  so  : 
what  constitutes  the  peculiar  charm  of  the  human  touch  is 
not  capable  of  conclusive  definition ; it  is  indeed  a wonderful 
and  exquisite  thing,  but  I can  very  safely  say  that  I have 
heard  more  than  one  human  touch  in  the  concert  room  that 
would  startle  any  self-respecting  piano-player  into  a state  of 
dismemberment.  But  this,  and  a thousand  other  objections 
must  be  more  than  half  answered  by  the  obvious  fact  that 
just  as  there  are  pianos  and  pianos,  so  there  are  players  and 
players  ; and  that,  until  a great  virtuoso  player -pianist  arises, 
the  standard  of  comparison  referred  to  above  can  only  be 
maintained  in  a most  unjust  and  dishonest  manner. 

IV. 

Captious  criticism  is  poor  stuff  : it  always  misses  the 
main  point ; while  cavilling  as  to  what  the  new  instrument 
cannot  do  (which  is,  incidentally,  more  likely  than  not  to  be 
what  it  never  pretends  to  do)  we  are  half  blinded  to  what  it 
can  do.  It  is  a wonderful  thing  if  regarded  merely  from 
the  utilitarian  standpoint.  By  its  means  one  can  pass  in  rapid 
review  the  piano  works  of,  say,  Brahms  and  Dvorak  and 
Smetana  and  Scriabine  ; one  can  readily  break  through  the 
barrier  of  notes  that  separates  us  from  the  spirit  of  Max 
Reger  ; one  can  hold  in  hand  the  last  half  dozen  sonatas  of 
Beethoven  ; one  can  draw  out  in  a moment  the  peculiar 
brilliancy  and  emotivity  of  Bach’s  clavier  toccatas  and 
fantasias  ; one  can  move  in  swift  gradations  from  Byrde  and 
Gibbons  to  Debussy  and  Sibelius,  sure  of  the  notes,  of  the 
rhythm,  and  of  the  main  outlines  of  every  class  and  order  of 
music.  All  this  and  more  is  possible.  There  is  no  operatic 
or  orchestral  work  transcriptional  for  two  or  four  hands  that 
is  not  as  readily  under  the  control  of  the  individual  player 
as  simple  piano  music,  this  convenience  extending  to  the 
involved  and  intricate  part  writing  that  fills  the  scores  of  the 
string  quartet.  The  player-pianist  can  enter  the  heart  of 
music  by  any  path  he  may  choose  ; he  has  an  “ open  sesame  ” 
to  all  its  treasures,  a key  to  unlock  all  its  beauties.  The 
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ingenuity  of  the  technician  cannot  set  knots  beyond  his 
unravelling,  and  (given  a sufficient  power  of  soul  within  him- 
self) the  inspiration  of  the  creator  can  scarcely  rise  to  heights 
beyond  his  reach.  The  instrument  has  its  restrictions,  but 
so  has  every  other  instrument.  No  full  harmony  is  possible 
to  the  violin,  no  clearly  defined  accent  the  organ,  no  undimin- 
ishing sostenuto  the  piano.  The  musical  babe  in  his  cradle 
knows  of  these  restrictions,  and,  knowing  them  and  making 
due  allowance,  rests  content  with  what  remains  of  special 
and  characteristic  beauty. 

This  natural  sense  of  compromise  is  all  we  ask  for.  We 
crave  only  the  mutual  concession  so  widely  employed  in  other 
directions  ; and  though  I cannot  hope  that  this  single  contri- 
bution will  do  much  to  influence  the  opinion  of  the  English 
professional  public,  I do  hope  that  the  plea  it  contains  for 
every  verdict  to  be  suspended  until  full  personal  knowledge  of 
the  matter  is  gained,  will  do  something  towards  establishing 
a standard  for  the  adjustment  of  principles  and  towards 
laying  down  a basis  for  the  exercise  of  rational  criticism. 
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MUSIC  NOTES  AND  NEWS. 

The  following  appeared  in  the  leader  column  of  The  Manchester 
Guardian.  It  represents  the  attitude  of  an  advanced,  free-minded 
musical  critic ; though  already  commented  upon  in  our  second  issue,  the 
article  may  be  given  here  in  full : — 

“No  one  will  be  surprised  that  ‘ The  Piano-Player  Review  * has 
come,  or  that  it  costs  sixpence.  The  piano-player  is  not  yet  in  every 
cottage  home,  but  is  like  the  motor-car,  still  generally  a sign  of  wealth 
to  spare.  But  the  piano-player  may  soon  become  a democratic  means 
to  music,  for  its  utility  as  a ready  means  of  musical  education  is 
becoming  generally  acknowledged.  All  are  interested  in  its  development. 
It  has  to  battle  against  the  most  cherished  prejudices  of  sentimental 
music-lovers,  who  are  apt  to  forget  in  their  ecstasy  how  much  they  are 
indebted  to  mechanical  means  in  the  performance  of  music.  It  is  no 
doubt,  therefore,  a sound  policy,  as  well  as  a comely  condescension,  that 
the  new  journal  does  not  take  the  justification  of  the  piano-player  for 
granted,  but  argues  it.  Mr.  Ernest  Newman,  who  is  always  one  of  the 
foremost  on  the  side  of  common  sense  against  sentiment  in  musical 
matters,  makes  the  main  plea,  and  justly  points  out  that  all  instrumental 
music  is  made  possible  only  by  mechanical  means,  and  is  in  a greater 
or  less  degree  mechanical,  and  that  this  mechanism,  instead  of  being  a 
bar  to  the  ideal,  becomes  as  it  is  perfected  more  and  more  a means  of 
approach  to  it.  Composers  also  have  done  much  to  make  a virtue  of 
the  necessity  which  fixes  and  limits  the  style  of  music  by  the  possibilities 
of  the  mechanical  means  employed.  The  absence  of  accent,  for  instance, 
has  been  made  one  of  the  most  distinguished  features  of  style  in  organ 
music.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  say  that  composers  will  not  write  music 
that  can  only  be  well  given  on  the  piano  by  mechanical  means.  As  the 
margin  of  controlled  effects  becomes  greater,  these  performances  will 
also  begin  to  take  on  a truer  artistic  interest.  It  is  worth  while  to 
remember  that  the  development  of  modern  chromatic  harmony  has  owed 
all  its  rapid  and  general  acceptation  to  mechanical  presentation.  In  the 
mind  of  genius,  no  doubt,  imagination  precedes  practice,  but  in  the  mind 
of  the  ordinary  musician  and  lover  of  music,  with  whom  assimilation  is 
everything,  experience  of  music  and  musical  effects  must  come  before 
any  appreciation  of  them  can  be  felt.  Musical  education  nowadays  no 
longer  proceeds  purely  by  slow  and  ideal  ways.  We  plunge  into  the 
world  of  music,  and  leave  the  imagination  to  feed  on  what  it  can.  Such 
abundant  experience  can  be  supplied  to  the  most  ignorant  by  such  means 
as  the  mechanical  piano-player , and  the  result  often  proves  singularly 
illuminating  to  him.” 

* * * * 

Dr.  E.  Markham  Lee,  a well-known  professor  of  music,  and  thus  one 
of  those  who  in  general  have  obvious  reasons  for  opposing  the  spread 
of  the  player-piano,  expresses  himself  (in  Musical  News ) in  the  following 
terms : — 
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“ . . . Some  time  ago  the  writer  went  to  the  house  of  a friend  who 

had  had  no  musical  training,  but  who  had  bought  a piano-player.  He 
was  asked  to  give  lessons  on  the  proper  controlling  of  the  levers,  etc., 
and,  much  to  the  amusement  (and  somewhat  to  the  scorn)  of  some  of 
his  professional  brethren  whom  he  told  of  his  new  departure,  he 
undertook  the  task.  The  pupil  attempted  such  things  as  the  Nocturnes 
of  Chopin.  All  went  pretty  well  until  it  came  to  the  manipulation  of 
the  pedal  lever.  This,  however,  proved  a stumbling -block,  because  the 
pupil's  ear  had  been  so  little  trained  that  she  could  not  tell  when  the 
harmonies  changed ,*  and  the  printed  rolls  were  not  very  accurate  in  this 
respect.  A copy  of  the  music  was  then  procured  and  carefully  marked 
for  pedal  effects,  but  the  pupil  then  found  that  she  could  not  follow,  in 
the  copy,  the  sounds  that  the  piano  was  producing.  She  did  not  know 
even  when  to  turn  over.  The  ultimate  result  of  this  was  a decision  on 
the  part  of  the  pupil  to  use  the  mechanical  player  now  and  then  as  an 
amusement,  and  meanwhile  to  take  pianoforte  lessons  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  so  that  she  might  eventually  understand  something  of  what  she 
was  trying  to  perform. 

“ It  has  been  the  writer’s  experience  also  to  know  several  middle-aged 
men  who  had  received  no  musical  training  in  their  youth,  but  who  had 
a natural  love  of  music.  These  men  have  purchased  piano-players,  and 
amused  themselves  for  a time  with  comic  opera  selections  and  valses. 
Of  these  they  have  soon  wearied,  and  then  they  have  turned  to  such 
higher  things  as  the  works  of  Chopin  and  the  Sonatas  of  Beethoven. 
Two  medical  men  of  the  writer's  acquaintance , who  have  never  had  time 
to  attend  concerts,  have  thus  become  familiar  with  many  of  the  greatest 
examples  of  pianoforte  literature,  and  their  natural  musical  tastes  have 
enabled  them,  with  practice,  to  give  really  excellent  renderings  of  things 
which  would  otherwise  have  ever  remained  a sealed  book  to  them. 

“ Not  every  one  who  takes  up  the  mechanical  player  will,  of  necessity, 
grow  to  love  the  best  music.  This  would  be  too  much  to  expect;  it  is, 
however,  a common  experience  that  the  mechanical  performance  of  dance 
music,  rag-times,  etc.,  soon  palls,  and  the  possessor  of  a player  speedily 
seeks  something  less  ephemeral.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  how  an  appreciation 
of  good  7nusic  may  gradually  evolve.  The  importance  of  this  in  the  near 
future  cannot  be  overestimated.  Thousands  of  people  who  have  little 
technical  power,  and  who  possess  neither  the  time,  money,  nor  desire  to 
attend  concerts,  may  yet  give  some  sort  of  a performance  in  their  own 
homes  of  the  treasures  of  musical  literature.  They  may  go  over  a loved 
piece  as  many  times  as  they  wish,  and  they  may  find  in  themselves  an 
unexpected  desire  to  hear  noble  pieces  of  music.  This  is  good  for  them- 
selves, but  still  better  for  their  children.  Will  not  the  oncoming 
generations  possess  the  possibility  of  listening  to  far  better  music  in  their 
homes  than  the  children  of  the  past  have  usually  done  ? The  importance 
of  hereditary  influence  in  music  is  mhch  overlooked.  Do  we  not,  as  a 
rule,  find  that  our  best  pupils  are  the  children  of  mothers  and  fathers  who 
have  had  some  technical  training,  and  who  have  transmitted  some 


* See  in  this  connection  an  article  by  Mr.  Clarence  Raybould  in  our  second 
number.” — Ed.  P.P.P. 
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facility  of  muscle,  as  well  as  some  innate  love  of  musical  art  and  of 
artistic  things  generally?  This  is  too  vast  a subject  to  branch  off  upon 
here,  but  let  us  admit  that  the  world  has  never  had  such  chances  of 
saturating  itself  with  the  best  music  as  it  has  to-day. 

“And  what  should  be  the  attitude  of  musicians  towards  these  wonderful 
pieces  of  mechanism?  The  writer  holds  no  brief  for  the  player-piano, 
or  for  any  other  form  of  mechanical  sound  producer;  but  surely,  in  so  far 
as  these  things  can  be  considered  artistic  educators,  we  should  welcome 
them  with  open  arms.  From  the  practical  musician’s  point  of  view  we 
must  admit  them  as  friendly  rivals  with  the  best  grace  that  we  can.  If 
we  can  infuse  into  our  pupils  both  a sufficiency  of  technical  power  and 
a love  of  artistic  performance,  this  rivalry  need  hold  no  terrors  for  us. 
We  can  call  to  our  aid  the  mechanical  device ; it  can  help  us  to  educate 
the  pupil,  to  make  him  or  her  familiar  with  much  that  might  possibly 
never  be  heard  (for  the  most  omnivorous  performer  cannot  work  up 
more  than  a limited  repertoire,  or  play  through  more  than  a certain 
number  of  works).  It  can  assist  us  to  enlarge  the  experience,  and 
therefore  the  musical  taste,  of  the  earnest  student,  by  imparting  a 
knowledge  of  music  of  every  description,  whether  orchestral,  choral, 
operatic,  or  merely  for  the  pianoforte.  It  is  possible  that  it  may  prove , 
ere  long , not  our  enemy,  but  our  friend . ” 

* * * * 

The  following  is  taken  from  Truth.  Mr.  Filson  Young  is  a 
well-known  journalist,  author  of  a powerful  novel  entitled  “ The  Sands 
of  Pleasure,”  and  of  several  essays  on  music.  His  view  represents  the 
“orthodox  academic  attitude.”  The  writer  in  Truth  is  evidently  a 
thoughtful  modernist : — 

“ An  interesting  discussion  has  recently  been  proceeding  in  The 
Musical  Standard  and  elsewhere  on  the  subject  of  the  mechanical  piano- 
player.  Mr.  Filson  YYmng  started  it  by  an  article  in  The  English 
Review.  He  adopted  what  might  be  called  the  orthodox  academic 
attitude.  The  performances  of  the  piano-player,  he  declared  in  effect, 
were  very  wonderful,  but  they  were  not  music.  Or,  as  he  put  it : ‘ The 
mechanical  means  of  musical  performance  must  surely  mean  the  ultimate 
loss  of  power  to  invent  music , the  loss  of  power  to  produce  it,  and  loss 
of  power  to  enjoy  it.’  * The  time  has  gone  by,  however,  for  such  a 
summary  treatment  of  the  matter  as  this.  The  piano-player  is  not  to 
be  snuffed  out  in  any  such  easy  fashion.  One  might  almost  as  well 
argue  that  mankind  is  likely  to  lose  the  power  of  using  its  legs  if  the 
motor-car  is  further  encouraged,  or  of  making  pictures  by  hand  unless 
photography  is  suppressed.  As  a matter  of  fact,  so  far  from  destroying 
the  capacity  for  music,  one  of  the  chief  claims  of  the  piano-player  is  that 
its  educational  potentialities  are  so  great. 

“ It  is  admitted  by  its  warmest  admirers  that  in  some  respects  it  is  not 
the  equal  of  the  human  article.  Hardly  anyone  contends  that  even  the 
finest  piano-player  most  skilfully  played  can  achieve  the  same  results  as, 
say,  a Bosenthal  or  a Godowsky.  It  is  true  even  they  cannot  play  notes 

* !— Ed.  P.P.E. 
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with  such  speed  and  certainty,  but  they  can  put  details  of  expression  into 
their  playing  of  which  the  most  perfect  mechanical  player  is  incapable. 
It  took  some  little  time  for  many  to  realise  this.  While  musicians  of  the 
more  orthodox  type  inevitably  condemned  the  piano-player  out  of  hand 
as  an  impossible  contrivance,  others  more  progressively  inclined  were 
disposed  at  the  outset  to  go  just  too  far  the  other  way,  and  to  assume  that 
piano-playing  by  hand  would  soon  be  superseded  altogether.  There  is  a 
great  gulf  fixed  between  the  two  things.  Apart  from  certain  limitations 
apparently  inherent  in  the  mode  of  mechanism  employed,  such  as  the 
inability  to  accentuate  an  inner  part,  a piece  played  on  the  piano-player, 
however  skilfully  executed,  sounds  by  no  means  the  same  as  the  same 
piece  played  by  a good  pianist  in  the  ordinary  way. 

“ There  are,  no  doubt,  those  who  maintain  that  the  notion  of  ‘ touch  5 
in  piano  playing  as  a distinctive  quality  is  quite  illusory,  and  that  it 
makes  no  real  difference  in  the  result  how  the  key  is  depressed. 
Ingenious  as  are  many  of  the  arguments  employed  by  those  who  support 
this  theory,  the  practical  experience  of  all  musicians  flatly  contradicts 
it.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted,  therefore,  that  touch  is  an  all  essential 
feature  of  piano-playing,  and  that  in  this  respect  the  most  cunning 
arrangement  of  springs  and  levers  is  hardly  likely  ever  to  achieve  the 
same  results  as  the  infinitely  sensitive  and  highly-trained  fingers  of  the 
living  performer.  Let  it  be  admitted,  therefore,  that  the  piano-player 
cannot  give  the  same  results  as  a Paderewski,  even  though  it  may  be  able 
to  do  certain  things  which  Paderewski  cannot.  But  this  is  not  to  say 
that  its  value  is  not  very  great.  The  mistake  is,  indeed,  to  drag 
Paderewski  into  the  matter  at  all.  If  everyone  could  play  the  piano  as 
Paderewski  can,  there  would  certainly  be  little  need  for  the  mechanical 
performer.  But  most  people  cannot  do  this.  On  the  contrary,  the 
great  majority  play  appreciably  worse,  and  some  cannot  even  play  at  all. 
It  is  for  these,  therefore,  that  the  piano-player  has  come  as  a boon  and 
a blessing,  and  as  there  are  some  millions  of  them,  its  sphere  of  usefulness 
is  clearly  considerable.  It  would , indeed,  be  hard  to  set  limits  to  the 
influence  which  the  mechanical  player  is  likely  to  exercise  in  furthering 
the  musical  education  and  developing  the  musical  tastes  of  the  multitude. 
What,  after  all,  is  the  one  primary  requisite  in  this  matter?  The 
opportunity  of  hearing  the  greatest  works  with  sufficient  frequency  to 
become  thoroughly  familiar  with  them.  The  piano-player  provides  this 
opportunity.  To  the  whole  literature  of  music  it  is  practically  an  “ open 
sesame ! ” And  to  say  this  much  is  really  to  say  almost  all.  Doubtless, 
too,  the  existing  machines,  wonderful  as  most  of  them  are  already,  will 
be  still  further  improved  in  due  course.  But  the  piano-player  is 
quite  sufficiently  marvellous  already  to  be  reckoned  invaluable  and 
indispensable .” 

We  remember  reading,  some  two  years  ago,  an  article  by  Mr.  Filson 
Young.  In  it  occurred  a sentence  which,  for  its  good  sense  and 
admirable  expression,  has  remained  in  our  recollection.  The  sentence 
ran  something  like  this:  “ I know  no  such  excruciating  boredom  as  that 
engendered  by  great  works  of  art  in  the  minds  of  people  who  have  no 
inkling  of  its  meaning.”  Mr.  Young  would  probably  admit  the  value  of 
the  piano-player  as  a means  of  familiarising  people  with  “ great  works 
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of  art.”  We  wonder  how  he  would  contrive  to  reconcile  these  two 
sentences,  the  one  quoted  by  a writer  in  Truth,  the  other  by  us  from 
memory. 

* * * * 

These  letters  appeared  recently  in  Musical  News.  The  cessation  of 
Mr.  Grew’s  letters  may  be  taken  as  evidence  that  he  felt  it  hopeless  to 
argue  further  with  the  opinions  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Scott,  not  that  he  felt  it 
hopeless  to  argue  further  upon  the  matter : — 

MECHANICAL  MUSIC. 

To  the  Editor  Musical  News. 

Sir, — The  article  entitled  et  Mechanical  Music  and  its  bearing  upon 
Professional  Work,”  in  last  week’s  Musical  News,  contains  the  following 
passage: — “ Let  us  be  honest  with  ourselves,  and  admit  that  a player- 
piano  performance  is  generally  a great  deal  more  artistic  than  the  ordinary 
pupil,  with  her  wrong  notes,  wrong  time,  and  stumbling  technique.” 

Surely  the  value  of  learning  the  pianoforte,  or  of  doing  anything  else, 
lies  more  in  the  effort  which  is  made  than  in  the  degree  of  excellence 
attained.  I should  imagine  that  a pupil  would  get  much  more  good  from 
an  honest  effort  to  play  the  piano  herself,  however  badly  she  might  fail, 
than  from  having  the  playing  done  for  her,  however  artistically,  by  a 
player-piano. 

People  are  getting  more  and  more  into  the  habit  of  doing  things  by 
proxy.  They  watch  others  playing  football  and  cricket  instead  of  playing 
themselves,  and  they  will  doubtless  drift  more  and  more  into  a similar 
habit  in  musical  matters. 

If  they  made  more  effort  to  do  things  for  themselves,  they  would  get 
a great  deal  of  healthy  exercise  for  their  minds  or  bodies,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  advent  of  the  player-piano  causes  people  to 
give  up  learning  the  piano,  perhaps  some  of  them  might  be  led  to  turn 
their  attention  to  the  violin  and  other  instruments,  and  this  might  help 
to  revive  the  practice  of  chamber  music. 

Hayward  A.  Scott. 

To  the  Editor  Musical  News. 

Sir, — The  true  believer  is  always  glad  when  infidels  step  out  and 
say  something.  As  a rule,  they  shelter  themselves  behind  vague, 
impressionistic  remarks  hard  to  deal  with.  Mr.  Hayward  A.  Scott,  in 
your  issue  of  July  6th,  makes  a number  of  pseudo-scientific,  philosophical 
statements  with  regard  to  the  pneumatic  piano.  These  remarks  look  like 
a courteous  opening  offered  for  the  convenient  attack  of  his  opponents. 

He  implies  that  the  player-piano  does  the  playing  for  the  performer. 
This  is  only  true  to  a certain  point.  If  pressed  home,  the  argument 
would  cast  scorn  upon  the  pianist,  because  he  has  the  pitch  of  each  note 
fixed  mechanically  for  him,  upon  the  violinist  because  he  employs 
artificial  strings  as  the  media  for  his  sounds,  upon  the  singer  because  he 
has  to  translate  into  actual  sound  what  more  gifted  people  can  conceive 
and  enjoy  in  silence,  and  so  (in  reference  to  the  famous  little  poem  of 
Dr.  Johnson)  ad  infinitum. 
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The  player-piano  cannot  be  controlled  without  actual  experience, 
innate  musicianship,  and  knowledge  of  the  music  in  hand.  Pleasurable 
results  may  come  about  without  special  effort,  but  only  to  the  absolute 
beginner.  Within  three  months  the  player-pianist  is  not  a beginner, 
and  then  he  starts  taking  trouble,  which  I understand  Mr.  Scott  believes 
to  be  a sign  of  artistry. 

Mr.  Scott  gets  himself  involved  in  his  reasons.  He  says  we  are 
more  and  more  inclined  to  do  things  by  proxy,  and  that  the  value  of 
anything  lies  in  the  attempt  more  than  in  the  achievement — that  we  watch 
others  play  football  rather  than  play  it  ourselves.  This  means  that  we 
should  not  pay  out  money  to  hear  a good  orchestra  play  to  us,  but  that 
we  should  all  learn  to  finger  some  orchestral  instrument  or  other,  and 
band  ourselves  together  for  personal  performance  of  Strauss,  Scriabine, 
and  Debussy.  There  would  certainly  be  more  value  in  the  intention  in 
such  a case  than  in  the  “ degree  of  excellence  gained.”  It  means  also 
that  it  is  better  for  a man  or  woman  to  pick  out  on  a piano  “ Rock  of 
Ages  ” or  “ The  Merry  Peasant  ’ ’ than  it  is  to  play  on  an  ‘ ‘ automatic  ’ ’ 
piano  Beethoven’s  C minor  Symphony  or  the  “ Meistersinger  ” Prelude, 
or  to  learn  “ The  Old  Arm  Chair  ” for  recitation  rather  than  to  assimilate 
“ Rabbi  ben  Ezra  ” and  “ Macbeth.”  Perhaps  it  is;  but  I personally 
do  not  think  so,  nor  does  Mr.  Scott  produce  any  convincing  arguments. 

As  to  “ healthy  exercise  for  mind  or  body,”  the  following  is 
instructive.  Some  weeks  ago  an  amateur  pianist  bought  a player.  For 
two  years  previously  he  had  “ exercised  ” himself  with  the  simplest 
Beethoven  sonatas,  easy  Chaminade  pieces,  and  the  like.  His  personal 
repertory  in  the  second  quarter  of  his  player-piano  study — a repertory  of 
works  that  he  covered  in  the  25  to  30  hours  he  devoted  to  the  instrument 
each  week — is  made  up  of  Beethoven’s  B flat  Sonata,  Op.  106;  Brahms’ 
D major  Symphony  ; the  Bach  Chromatic  Fantasia  and  Fugue,  and  the 
whole  of  the  first  book  of  the  “48”;  some  Elizabethan  Pavanes; 
Benjamin  Dale’s  Sonata  in  D minor;  the  Schumann  “ Papillons  ” and 
“Carnival”;  Tschaikowsky ’s  pianoforte  Concerto;  “ Heldenleben,” 
“ Don  Juan,”  and  the  dance  from  “ Salome  ”;  Dukas’  “ L’Apprenti 
Sorcier  ”;  and  a few  scattered  trifles  like  “ Islamey,”  Wagner’s  operas, 
and  Liszt’s  pianoforte  music. 

I personally  place  the  mental  energy  required  to  grasp  the  above  at 
a far  higher  rate  than  that  required  for  the  control  of  Beethoven’s  Op.  2, 
No.  1.  Perhaps  Mr.  Scott  does  not.  But  I have  also  heard  cyclists  say 
that  their  art  is  more  stimulating  than  that  of  the  aviator.  Mr.  Scott, 
and  others,  who  ridicule  or  deny  the  claims  of  the  player-piano  to  be  an 
instrument  providing  endless  scope  for  musical  development,  should 
consider  the  question  all  round.  Their  opinion  would  undergo  a complete 
change.  Sydney  Grew. 

To  the  Editor  Musical  News. 

Sir, — I should  like  to  thank  Mr.  Grew  for  his  opinion  as  to  the 
courtesy  of  my  remarks  about  the  piano-player ; I shall  endeavour  to  keep 
the  discussion  up  to  the  mark  of  courtesy  and  good  humour.  The 
character  of  the  True  Believer  taken  up  by  Mr.  Grew  seems  a little 
unfortunate,  considering  its  origin;  an  infidel  is  an  unfaithful  person, 
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and  I don’t  quite  understand  its  application  to  myself,  unless  my  lack  of 
enthusiasm  for  the  piano-player  marks  me  out  as  unfaithful  to  the  best 
interests  of  art;  perhaps  “unbeliever”  would  have  fitted  better. 
However,  I accept  the  character,  though  Mr.  Grew  should  remember 
that  similia  of  this  kind  are  like  two-edged  swords,  they  cut  both  ways. 
I do  not  wish  to  cast  scorn  upon  anybody,  but  I assert  that  the  more 
mechanical  contrivances  intervene  between  a mental  conception  and  its 
interpretation,  the  less  will  the  interpreter’s  individuality  be  seen;  the 
interpretation  will  become  more  and  more  mechanical. 

This  is  why  the  piano  is  generally  considered  a more  expressive 
instrument  than  the  organ,  the  violin  than  the  piano,  the  human  voice 
than  the  violin,  and,  I take  it,  this  is  why  no  interpretation  can  ever  quite 
equal  the  mental  conception. 

I will  now  press  home  an  argument ; will  Mr.  Grew  tell  us  what  effect 
a universal  inability  to  play,  except  on  the  player-piano,  would  have  upon 
the  teaching  (and  learning)  of  harmony  and  composition,  how  would 
students  learn  to  recognise  mentally  the  effect  of  what  they  wrote,  and 
what  would  become  of  the  art  of  extemporisation  ? 

I cannot  find  anything  in  my  letter  which  could  lead  Mr.  Grew  to 
understand  that  I believe  taking  trouble  to  be  a sign  of  artistry ; it  may 
be  so,  for  some  people  hold  that  genius  itself  is  nothing  but  an  infinite 
capacity  for  taking  pains.  What  I meant  was  that  pupils  would  get  more 
good  (educationally)  from  their  own  efforts,  even  if  unsuccessful,  than 
from  having  their  work  made  easy  for  them.  If  you  take  away  their  first 
difficulty,  that  of  execution,  most  people  will,  sooner  or  later,  want  their 
second  difficulty,  that  of  interpretation,  removed  also. 

Sir  John  Stainer,  in  his  Organ  Tutor,  says : “ Perhaps  no  instrument 
offers  such  a temptation  to  triflers  as  the  organ,  for  the  obvious  reason 
that  an  immense  variety  of  tone  can  be  produced  on  it  by  merely 
mechanical  means.”  I suspect  that  the  player-piano  offers  a similar 
temptation,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  an  immense  amount  of  technique 
can  be  produced  on  it  by  merely  mechanical  means.* 

Some  of  Mr.  Grew’s  deductions  seem  quite  unwarrantable.  I 
certainly  think  that  we  should  spend  money  to  hear  a good  orchestra  play 
to  us,  but  would  it  be  a very  fatal  thing  to  band  ourselves  together  to 
play — shall  we  say  Mozart  for  a beginning? — and  we  might  get  on  to 
Strauss,  Scriabine,  and  Debussy  in  time  if  that  is  the  promised  land 
towards  which  we  ought  to  journey.  Does  Mr.  Grew  really  mean  to 
imply  that  a beginner  in  music  had  better  play  Beethoven’s  G minor 
Symphony  or  the  “ Meistersinger  ” Prelude  on  an  “ automatic  ” piano 
than  pick  out,  or  I prefer  to  say  make  an  honest  effort  to  play,  “ Rock 
of  Ages  ” or  “ The  Merry  Peasant  ” on  a piano?  Without  being  a special 
admirer  of  the  two  latter  pieces  or  of  “ The  Old  Arm  Chair*,  ” I do  not 
think  it  is  necessary  to  look  upon  simple  things  with  contempt ; may  they 
not  be  the  best  stepping-stones  to  greater  things  ? 


*We  presume,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Scott  would  agitate  for  the  artistic  avoidance 
of  the  organ  as  well  as  of  the  piano-player.  People  have  often  done  so  in  the  past, 
despite  the  example  of  John  Sebastian  Bach.  They  have  scarcely  been  in  the  right, 
however. — Ed.  P.P.P. 
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I had  intended  to  answer  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Grew’s  letter,  but 
find  that  my  letter  is  already  long.  I shall  be  pleased  to  continue  this 
discussion,  in  a friendly  spirit,  if  Mr.  Grew  cares  to  do  so. 

Hayward  A.  Scott. 

To  the  Editor  Musical  News. 

Sir, — Under  the  above  heading  an  article  and  some  letters  have 
recently  appeared  in  Musical  News.  I have  read  them  with  much 
interest,  as  I have  also  other  literature  relating  to  the  subject,  and  I find 
myself  asking  the  question : Are  we  not  in  danger  of  putting  mechanical 
art  into  a position  which  it  cannot  in  reality  claim  ? 

My  Sydney  Grew  is  quite  correct  in  contending  that  there  is 
mechanism  in  the  ordinary  piano.  But  I think  he  must  admit  that  the 
less  mechanism  there  is  between  the  performer  and  the  musical  result, 
the  higher  the  form  of  art.  And  the  pianist  has  certainly  more  direct 
control  over  his  instrument  than  the  manipulation  of  a machine  piano. 
The  latter  is  admitted  to  be  a triumph  of  mechanism,  and  allows  of  a 
great  deal  of  artistic  expression,  but,  except  in  the  matter  of  correctness, 
it  must  fall  short  of  the  finished  pianist.  I do  not  agree  with  the 
comparison  of  the  player-piano  and  the  schoolgirl,  because,  within  certain 
limits,  the  former  is  perfection,  whereas  the  schoolgirl  is  in  the  embryonic 
stage. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  piano,  in  spite  of  its  necessary  mechanism, 
gives  far  greater  scope  for  human  expression.  The  player  controls 
directly,  through  each  key,  the  amount  and  quality  of  tone  which  he 
requires.  He  is  not  dependent  on  an  intervening  puff  of  wind.  I do  not 
know  on  what  principle  the  quantity  of  tone  is  regulated  on  a machine 
piano : whether  any  increase  or  decrease  of  wind  pressure  is  available. 
But,  even  so,  it  would  appear  to  be  necessary  that  it  should  be  applied 
to  whole  batches  of  notes  at  once,  and  this  is  the  impression  I have 
received  when  listening.  The  pianist,  on  the  other  hand,  can  bring  out 
any  particular  note  in  any  way  which  he  desires. 

There  are  people,  of  course,  who  will  be  quite  contented  with 
mechanical  music : those  who,  while  liking  music,  have  hitherto  lacked 
the  time  to  devote  to  it,  or  feel  that  it  is  too  late  to  begin.  But  there  are 
others  whom  it  will  never  satisfy  beyond  a certain  point. 

W.  B.  Driffill. 

* * * * 

Two  expressions  of  belief  follow  as  to  the  future  of  the  art  of 
pianoforte-playing,  which  may  be  contrasted  with  profit.  The  first  is 
quoted  from  Musical  Opinion , the  second  from  the  Musical  News  essay 
(Dr.  Lee)  quoted  above : — 

(a)  “ Sir  Charles  V.  Stanford  in  defence  of  the  composer  (in  The 
Times).  Replying  to  a writer  who  stated  that  the  composer  contributed 
nothing  from  the  inventive  and  artistic  side,  Sir  Charles  replied  that  if 
no  composer  had  invented  any  music,  no  musical  instruments  would  be 
wanted.  As  to  royalties,  he  thinks  “ that  the  ready-made  mechanical 
player  is  going  to  supersede  the  amateur  pianist,  for  nobody  will  go 
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through  the  mill  of  five  finger  exercises  when  he  can  have  'pieces  of  all 
degrees  of  difficulty  played  for  him  by  simply  turning  a wheel ; the 
royalties  therefore  on  sheet  music  will  by  degrees  decrease  to  vanishing 
point.’  ” 

(b)  **  . . . If  we  admit,  then,  the  artistic  possibilities  of  such  a 

performance,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  such  renderings  may  become 
frequent.  In  this  case,  what  becomes  of  the  numerous  professional 
pianists?  Are  their  days  numbered?  In  answering  this  we  have  to 
reckon  with  the  personal  element,  always  a large  factor  in  public 
appreciation.  In  the  case  of  mechanical  players,  the  personal  element 
must  be  a much  less  prominent  feature  than  with  the  successful 
performing  artist.  Although,  as  we  have  said,  an  artist  is  necessary  for 
the  player-piano,  everyone  must  realise  that  the  years  of  finger  training 
and  of  practising,  without  which  a perfect  technique  is  impossible,  will 
be  by  no  means  necessary  for  the  player-pianist.  A certain  amount  of  time 
he  must,  indeed,  spend  in  gaining  absolute  control  of  his  various 
mechanical  devices,  and  he  must  possess  the  musical  insight  and  the 
sympathy  with  the  music  performed,  without  which  his  renderings  will 
be  unbearable.  But  there  are  many  who  possess  these  gifts,  and  who 
have  not  the  technical  facility  or  the  excellence  of  training,  or  the 
opportunities  of  practising,  which  alone  make  the  playing  of  big  works 
possible.  The  public  will  never  recognise  the  performance  of  a 
mechanical  player  with  the  same  fervour  with  which  it  receives  a 
Paderewski  or  a Busoni.  Even  were  the  mechanical  reproduction  on  as 
high  a plane,  artistically,  as  the  personal  one,  there  would  always  be  a 
lack  of  that  opportunity  for  hero-worship  which  we  give  to  our  greatest 
artists.  In  the  former  case  we  should  know  that  more  than  half  the  work 
was  being  done  by  a machine,  and  once  the  novelty  had  worn  off,  only  a 
very  lukewarm  reception  would  be  afforded  to  such  performances.* 
Were  we  all  content  to  listen  to  music  as  music,  to  hear  it  with  the 
players  behind  a screen  and  ourselves  in  the  dark,  we  might  perhaps 
accept  this  means  of  performance.  But  so  long  as  human  nature  is  what 
it  is,  we  shall  never  enjoy  the  works  written  for  great  artists  and  great 
players  in  the  way  that  we  have  in  the  past  if  we  cannot  indulge  in  the 
great  interest  afforded  by  the  personal  equation.  Our  great  performers 
are  safe  in  their  pride  of  place,  and  others  will  arise  to  succeed  them 
when  they  are  gone,  for  we  cannot  do  without  our  magicians  of  the 
keyboard.  ’ ’ 


* Dr.  Lee  here  provides  a clue  as  to  the  comparative  unpopularity  of  organ- 

recitals.— Ed  P.P.R. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


To  the  Editor  Piano-Player  Review. 


Dear  Sir, — I have  an  idea ! It  came  to  me  while  playing  the  Dukas 
piece  L’Ay'prenti  S order — at  the  point  where  (according  to  the  story) 
the  master-magician  returns  and  allays  the  unruly  spirits  raised  by  the 
immature  hand  of  the  apprentice-musician. 

This  fantastical  incident  is  symbolical ! Many  of  us  amateur  player- 
pianists  have  raised,  without  some  measure  of  guidance,  the  spirit  of 
music.  We  cannot  adequately  control  it.  This  guidance  I feel  The 
Piano-Player  Review  can  give  us;  but  only  in  part.  We  must  work  out 
our  own  salvation  by  a mutual  knowledge  and  experience  of  music. 

In  all  matters  connected  with  art,  as  Rutland  Boughton  has  said,  the 
spirit  of  the  community  is  needed.  I find  poetry  is  most  quickly 
appreciated  and  understood  when  read  aloud  among  a circle  of  friends. 
I certainly  enjoy  a dinner  best  with  companions;  also  a theatrical 
performance  or  a concert.  Still  more  a cigar. 

It  is  the  same  here  with  the  piano-player.  We  who  can  only  turn 
to  music  for  simple  pleasure  need  to  discover  it  together.  Our 
wonderful  instrument  is  not  used  in  public.  Hence,  except  amongst  a 
few  family  friends,  there  is  no  “ community  ” of  feeling  and  experience 
for  us. 

Here,  then,  is  my  idea.  Why  not  establish  in  every  town  or  country 
centre  (with  acknowledgments  to  a certain  Irish  journalist  and 
politician)  a “ P.P.  Circle  ”? 

I imagine  every  populated  place  has  some  dozens  of  player-pianos  in 
it.  Their  owners  ought  to  band  together  for  monthly  or  fortnightly 
meetings — re-unions  would  be  a goodly  term — at  which  different  pieces 
could  be  played  and  discussed.  I myself  should  like  to  hear  some  pieces 
played  three  or  four  times  straight  off,  so  difficult  are  they  of 
comprehension — a Debussy  piece  in  particular.  And  imagine  the 
privilege  of  hearing  all  Liszt’s  Rhapsodies,  or  the  first  twenty-four 
preludes  and  fugues  of  Bach,  played  in  one  evening  by  a group  of  six  or 
eight  earnest,  enthusiastic  amateurs ! 

The  joy  of  such  an  experience  almost  exceeds  the  bounds  of 
anticipation. 

And  imagine  a group  of  people  working  systematically  through  all 
the  sonatas  of  Beethoven,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  in  one  short  six — 
months ! 

I feel  that  a local  “ P.P.  Circle  ” is  a thing  every  player-pianist  has 
wanted  for  years.  One  could  be  established  wherever  there  is  a local 
musical  warehouse  or  a circulating  music  library.  May  I ask  a little  of 
your  space  for  this  letter,  and  for  any  discussion  that  may  attend  upon 
it? 


With  thanks, 

Yours  faithfully, 

Ernest  Bergson. 


Withington,  Manchester,  January  1st,  1913. 
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P.S. — Situated  as  I am,  alone,  and  with  no  available  fellow-player, 
I am  cut  out  from  duet  playing  or  accompaniments.  I want  to  be  able 
to  play  such  works  as  Strauss’s  Thus  spake  Zarathustra,  as  arranged 
for  two  pianofortes  with  four  players,  and  a host  of  other  things.  This 
I could  not  if  I belonged  to  a circle. 

[An  editorial  comment  is  made  upon  this  letter  earlier  in  the  present 
issue.] 

To  the  Editor  ,Piano-Player  Review . 

Sir, — I have  this  week  seen  a copy  of  your  first  issue,  when  up  to 
the  home  of  an  Englishman  a few  miles  from  here.  It  has  made  me 
want  a player.  I could  afford  a jew’s  harp  or  a concertina  (if  cheap). 
But  as  I want  one,  I am  going  to  have  one.  This  is  how  I will  get  it. 
Within  ten  miles  of  Hamiota  are  a hundred  people  who  like  music.  Each 
of  these  hundred  people  is  booked  to  hand  in  to  me  the  sum  of  one 
dollar  cash.  That  one  hundred  dollars  is  intended  to  be  sent  down  to 
Brandon  for  the  first  instalment  of  a hire-purchase  player.  For  reward; 
I reckon  three  hours’  music  for  each  dollar  subscribed,  the  subscribers 
to  be  grouped  in  not  less  than  a dozen  per  group.  I have  made  up 
my  mind  to  clear  that  debt  in  three  months,  I say  by  the  end  of  the 
month  of  March.  I presume  by  then  the  dealers  will  be  wanting  a 
second  instalment  of  their  hire  money.  They  will  get  it,  or  I do  not 
know  Canadians,  nor  myself,  nor  the  power  of  music  in  this 
province.  Is  not  my  idea  smart?  In  two  years  I shall  have  paid  off 
my  hire-debt  without  touching  a bill  myself,  not  even  for  the  rolls  I 
must  hire,  for  I calculate  that  in  three  months  I will  have  induced  the 
most  intelligent  man  here  to  invest  in  an  instrument  himself,  and  I think 
my  casual  agency  thereby  established  will  cover  the  minor  cost  I shall 
incur  thereby  as  a borrower  of  rolls.  I will  notify  you  of  my  progress. 
But  may  I ask  the  favour  of  a copy  per  month  of  your  issue?  It  will 
be  appreciated,  and  your  kindness  will  enable  me  just  to  toe  the  exact 
line  of  my  resolution  not  to  lay  out  money  on  my  player.  I will  let  you 
know  how  I proceed. 

Believe  me  to  be,  dear  sir, 

Your  keenest  American  supporter, 

John  Henneberg. 

Hamiota,  Man.,  Dec.  15th,  1912. 

[We  have  sent  our  “ supporter  ” two  copies  of  each  issue  up  to  date. 
We  think  he  deserves  them.  But  for  his  modesty  we  should  have  asked 
his  portrait  for  publication. — Ed.  “ P.P.R .”] 

To  the  Editor  Piano-Player  Review. 

Dear  Sir, — Do  you  admit  poetic  quotations  in  your  valuable 
periodical?  I was  led  to  music  through  poetry.  Now,  after  seven 
years  of  music,  I am  led  (as  it  were,  for  the  first  time)  back  from  music 
into  poetry,  so  different  is  my  understanding  of  it.  This  afternoon  I 
was  reading  an  old  love  of  mine,  Browning’s  Paracelsus — not  seen  since 
that  great  poet  passed  away  from  us  as  a man , but  remained  with  us 
for  eternity  as  a fully-expressed  soul. 
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And  there  I found  the  following.  (If  I were  a Baconian,  I should 
say  that  it  indicated  Browning  as  the  inventor  of  the  automatic  piano.) 

The  marvellous  art 

At  length  established  in  the  world  bids  fair 
To  remedy  all  hindrances  like  these  (1) : 

Trust  to  Frobrenius’  press  the  precious  lore 
Obscured  by  uncouth  manner  (2),  or  unfit 
For  raw  beginners  (3) ; let  his  types  secure 
A deathless  monument  to  aftertime; 

Meanwhile  wait  confidently  and  enjoy 
The  ultimate  effect  (4) ; sooner  or  later 
You  shall  be  all-revealed. 

I indicate  some  of  the  similarities  between  the  defence  of  the 
printing-press  and  that  which  we  have  to  make  to-day  for  the  piano- 
player  : — 

(1)  The  spread  of  music  (in  domestic  circles)  has  been  hindered  by 
the  difficulty  of  transmitting,  to  the  trained  music-lover,  music  as 
sound , just  as,  centuries  ago,  the  spread  of  knowledge  was  hindered  by 
the  impossibility  of  multiplying  verbal  records.  I hold  that  the 
automatic  piano  is  very  nearly  as  wonderful  an  invention  as  the 
printing-press. 

(2)  We  have  all  heard  the  “ precious  lore  ” of  Beethoven  and 
Chopin  “ obscured  by  uncouth  manner  ” of  amateur  pianists  many, 
many  times,  and  sadly. 

(3)  Half  the  new  music,  and  all  the  great  music,  is  “ unfit  for  raw 
beginners.  ” 

(4)  We  who  accept  the  player  certainly  have  confidence,  and  enjoy 
the  present  effect  as  well  as  wait  for  the  ultimate. 

Wishing  you  every  success  in  your  venture  (which  I wish  had  been 
attempted  when  I first  wanted  it,  namely,  in  1905), 

I am, 

Yours  respectfully, 

Philip  Grafton. 

Edmonton,  New  Year’s  Day,  1913. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

H.  Wade. — We  have  said  in  this  column  before  that  it  is  no  part  of 
our  scheme  to  draw  comparisons  between  the  various  players  by  way 
of  giving  advice  to  a purchaser,  but  you  will  be  safe  in  applying  to 
any  firm  advertising  in  our  pages. 

A.  Bruce  (Sheffield). — The  instrument  you  mention  is  obsolete. 
Practically  no  music  for  it  is  available  now,  and  not  any  is  being 
manufactured.  Do  not  buy  a second-hand  instrument  made  for  less 
than  65  note  music. 

Organist  (Surrey). — Yes,  the  copyright  rolls  are  to  come  into 
circulation.  London  libraries  ask  you  to  wait  for  them  six  months, 
but  we  doubt  if  provincial  libraries  will  stand  out  in  this  way. 

Interested  (London). — We  gather  that  there  are  approximately  from 
50  to  70  thousand  piano-players  in  the  United  Kingdom  to-day. 

Professor. — How  can  you  suppose  that  the  player  has  not  come  to 
stay?  We  are  tempted  to  reply  that  the  professor  who  is  not  open 
to  work  in  the  fresh  pastures  now  opened  to  him  has  not  come  to 
stay.  He  is  lost  in  a fog  of  prejudice  and  ignorance ! 

Singer  (York). — Yes,  singers  are  using  the  player  for  accompaniment 
every  day,  both  in  public  and  private.  Why  not  ask  your  local 
dealers  to  give  you  a demonstration?  If  they  can’t,  it  is  because 
they  are  not  awake  to  the  possibilities  of  the  player  or  their  own 
interests. 

Economic  (Southampton). — The  loose  spool  music-roll,  we  believe,  is 
the  property  of  Messrs.  Murdoch  and  Co.,  Farringdon  Street,  London, 
to  whom  you  should  apply,  or  to  one  of  their  agents. 

Jardine  (Wolverhampton). — Your  queries  are  too  numerous  to  answer 
in  detail,  but  you  will  find  complete  advice  on  the  “ troubles  ” 
mentioned  in  our  first  three  numbers,  1/6  and  postage ! 

Choice  (Burnley). — No,  sir ! We  cannot  tell  you  which  is  the  best. 
See  first  reply  above. 

Bandsman  (Liverpool). — We  are  glad  that  our  suggestions  are  valuable. 
When  we  don’t  know  what  to  suggest  we  say  so,  and  to  your  question 
we  say  we  don’t  know  what  you  can  do  except  to  tell  B.  M.  that 
he’s  a You  know ! Blow  him  out  a top  D flat ! 

Concerned  (Aylesbury). — Does  your  child  show  signs  of  being 
immeasurably  superior  to  other  pupils?  No!  you  practically  admit 
it.  Very  well,  then,  let  her  not  waste  more  time  and  you  money. 
If  you  are  “ passionately  ” fond  of  music,  you’ll  get  more  satisfaction 
out  of  studying  your  own  player  than  out  of  hearing  Czerny’s  101 
horrors  day  after  day. 

A.  R.  (Clayton). — If  your  description  of  the  thing  is  correct,  and  it 
never  is  any  better  after  the  man  calls,  well — since  you  are  fair 
enough  not  to  write  the  maker’s  name,  we  suggest  that  it  could  be 
reasonably  converted  into  a decent  rabbit-hutch ! 
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Bentley  (Stourbridge). — Good  man ! your  letter  is  excellent.  Had 
you  been  a little  more  careful  of  the  adjectives,  we  might  have  quoted 
you.  Aren’t  they  and  the  like  an  abject  lot — all  humbugs,  poseurs ! 
That  man  couldn’t  tell  in  the  dark  the  difference  between  Bach  and 
Sousa  played  by  hand  or  roll. 

Gale,  H.  W.  (Glasgow). — Go  to  the  first-class  professor,  and  offer  him 
his  usual  fees.  If  you  can  handle  your  instrument  at  all — well,  he 
will  teach  you  a proper  reading,  and  you  may  thoroughly  interest 
him  into  the  bargain. 

Mater  (Brondesbury). — No,  we  don’t  quite  agree  with  your  method. 
Make  the  boy  stick  to  three  or  four  simple  classics  until  he  can  play 
them  artistically : (1)  Harmonious  Blacksmith  (Handel),  (2) 

Papillions  (Grieg),  (3)  Revolutionary  Etude  (Chopin),  (4)  a work  of 
his  own  choice.  We  are  glad  that  the  articles  have  helped.  Pay 
the  closest  attention  possible  to  No.  3 in  this  issue. 

Had  (Liverpool). — Go  to  a good  solicitor.  Take  with  you  the  copy  of 
agreement,  and  you  will  come  out  of  the  business  cheaply. 

Vernon  B.  (Blackhbath). — Your  remedy  is  to  write  to  the  firm.  Give 
them  notice  that  if  the  instrument  is  not  taken  out  of  your  house  by 
a certain  hour,  you  will  have  it  placed  on  the  pavement — rain  or 
snow.  You  will  be  quite  safe  in  doing  so — but  you  will  not  be  given 
the  opportunity ! 

Clarkson  (Erith). — We  believe  that  you  are  quite  mistaken.  If  the 
player  is  in  proper  order,  you  are  either  no  judge  or  prejudiced  by 
another  opinion.  The  proof  of  the  pudding,  etc. 

C.  Bathurst  (Leeds). — The  short  cut  is  to  play  a dozen  of  the  best 
until  you  know  every  note,  every  phrase,  every  nuance.  If  you  want 
to  play  perfectly,  you  must  do  this.  Anyone  can  work  the  player; 
the  average  man  gets  something  good  out  of  each  piece.  The 
thorough  worker  will  get  the  most  out  of  it,  temperament  being 
equal. 

J.  Manley  (Richmond). — The  idea  is  quite  fallacious;  but  you  must 
take  into  account  the  hundreds  of  hours’  more  use  that  your  piano 
gets  now  to  what  it  did  before  you  had  the  player. 

Elsie  C.  (Plymouth). — Yes,  you  are  correct;  it  is  by  the  same 
composer.  We  are  not  vindictive,  but  you  know  it  is  awful  stuff. 
You  will  have  a bilious  attack  if  you  take  it  with  anything  but  a 
collection  of  pantomime  songs. 

H.  K.  A.  (Manchester). — We  cannot  go  over  the  whole  subject  again; 
Buy  Nos.  1.  2,  and  3 of  this  journal.  Any  music-seller  can  get 
them  from  his  “ collecting-house  ” in  London.  It  will  save  you 
postage. 

B.  B.  (Finsbury). — We  are  sure  that  the  trouble  you  mention  comes 
from  a badly -regulated  wind  pressure.  The  squeaking  can  be  cured 
with  lubricant.  A great  walker  may  possibly  find  it  difficult  to 
pedal  delicately  after  a long  distance.  Organists  have  the  same 
experience. 
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P.  A.  M. — We  are  glad  to  hear  of  your  progress.  We  hope  that  you 
will  begin  to  find  some  benefit  from  the  P.P.R.  “ How  to  Play  ” 
should  be  useful. 

Grace  (London). — Keep  a good  heart.  Repeat  the  study  often  till  the 
work  is  thoroughly  satisfactory.  You  will  win  in  the  end,  and  we 
will  do  our  best  to  help  you.  The  next  issue  will  interest  you 
particularly. 

H.  E. — From  your  writing  we  imagine  that  you  must  have  overdone  it. 
You  can  have  too  much  of  a good  thing,  even  of  playing  good  music. 
Give  it  a rest  for  a week  or  so  at  once. 

A.  M.  Olar. — Take  a pair  of  pincers,  and  give  the  pin  a severe 
wrenching.  It  will  come  out  unless  very  rusty.  If  it  does  not  give, 
file  one  end  of  the  pin  flush  to  the  shaft,  and  punch  it  through  with 
a fine  steel  punch.  If  then  the  pin  does  not  come  out,  you  will  have 
to  drill  it  out.  You  had  better  get  a man  who  understands  the  work 
to  do  it  for  you. 

A.  H.  (Dudley). — Write  to  the  makers,  or  go  to  one  of  the  best-known 
dealers  in  the  district.  65 -note  rolls  are  not  obsolete,  or  likely  to 
be ; but  88-note  rolls  are  more  correct,  musically. 
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LIBRARY  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


ANGELUS, 

FULL-SCALE  MUSIC. 


ROLL  NO. 

ill  101 

Polonaise,  in  B flat.  Posthumous 

Chopin 

PRICE. 

9/6 

ill  102 

Polonaise  Fantasie.  Op.  61,  in  A 

flat 

Chopin 

9/6 

ill  104 

Preludes.  Op.  28,  Nos.  4,  5,  6 

Chopin 

5/- 

r1105 

Preludes.  Op.  28,  Nos.  8,  10,  11 

Chopin 

6/6 

r1107 

Souvenir  d’ltalie.  Op.  39,  No.  3 

...  ...  Leschetizky 

5/- 

r3007 

Tannhauser.  Overture 

Wagner 

9/6 

r3023 

Le  Cheval  de  Bronze.  Overture 

...  ...  Auber 

9/6 

90857 

Waiting  for  the  Robert  E.  Lee 

Abrahams 

7/6 

90562 

That  Mysterious  Rag  ... 

Berlin  and  Snyder 

5/- 

90915 

Hitchy  Koo 

Muir,  Gilbert,  Abrahams 

6/6 

90928 

Oh  ! Oh  ! Delphine,  Selection 

Caryll 

9/6 

90929 

Oh  ! Oh  ! Delphine,  Valse 

Caryll 

7/6 

90935 

Fireside  Tales.  Op.  61,  No.  5 

...  ...  MacDowell 

5/- 

90937 

Row,  Row,  Row.  Two-Step... 

Monaco 

5/- 

90941 

Manon  Lescaut 

...  ...  Puccini 

9/6 

90944 

Raymond  Overture 

Thomas 

9/6 

90945 

Good-bye.  A flat 

...  Tosti 

5/- 

90947 

Siegfried.  Transcription 

W agner 

8/6 

J. 

BROADWOOD 

& 

SONS,  Ltd. 

FULL-SCALE  MUSIC-ROLLS. 


s308 
L25350 
sllOO 
s418 
si  852 
S4354 
S4356 
s4358 
S4360 
S3738 
s70 
s496 
l25323 
s498 
1.25345 
L25405 
s354 
S3578 
S2444 
s742 
S3072 
S4362 


Cantique  de  Noel  (Christmas  Song) 
Sevillanas.  Dance 
Highland  Schottisches  ... 

Le  Cloche  du  Convent.  Op.  106 
Crown  Diamonds.  Overture  ... 
Suite  No.  1.  C.  Overture 


Suite  No.  1.  C. 
Suite  No.  1.  C. 
Suite  No.  1.  C. 
English  Scenes. 
Anda  Bonata. 
Concerto.  No. 
Concerto.  No. 
Concerto.  No. 


Courante — Gavotte 
Fourland — Menuetto 
Bourree — Passepied 
No.  1.  Pastorale  ... 
Brilliante  Tango 
4,  Op.  58.  G. 


Adams,  R.  C. 
Alveniz 
. . . Allen 
Ascher,  J. 

Bach  J.  S. 
Bach , J . S. 
Bach , J.  S. 
Bach , J.  S. 
Bantoclc,  Granville 
Basavilba8o,  J.  C. 


Beethoven,  L. 
4,  Op.  58.  G.  Second  Movement  Beethoven,  L. 
4,  Op.  58.  G.  Third  Movement.  Beethoven,  L. 


King  Stephen  Overture.  Op.  117 
Symphony  No.  6 in  F.  Op.  68  (Pastoral) 
La  Cascade.  Op.  114  ... 

Grand  American  Fantasia 

Serenade.  From  “ Four  Dance  Poems  ” 

Eternal  Printemps.  Waltz 

Valse  Enchantee 

Hungarian  Dance.  No.  3 


Van 

Van 

Van 

Van 

Van 


Beethoven,  L. 
Beethoven,  L. 

Bendel,  F. 
Bendix,  F. 
Berger , P.  W. 
Berger,  R. 
Berger,  R. 
Brahms , J. 


6/6 

7/6 

7/6 

8/6 

10/6 

10/6 

8/6 

8/6 

9/6 

7/6 

10/6 

10/6 

4/- 

10/6 

7/6 

7/6 

8/6 

10/6 

6/6 

9/6 

7/6 

6/6 
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ROLL  NO. 

l25409 
s4364 
S014 
82406 
S4366 
S3856 
s3740 
s4376 
S4368 
s4370 
s4372 
s4374 
s548 
S2162 
S4380 
S4382 
S4324 
S4326 
S4378 
si  94 

S1818 

83676 

S4384 

s4386 

s4388 

S4390 

s36 

S2208 

s586 
sll64 
81766 
S4392 
s4394 
s4396 
S4398 
S2460 
sl298 
s4400 
s4402 
s4404 
s682 
S3444 
s2124 
s4328 
s4406 
S4408 
s4410 
S4412 
S4414 
s4416 
si  582 
S3412 
s4308 
s4310 
S4312 
S4314 
s4316 
S4318 
S3454 


Liebeslieder  Waltzer.  Op.  65,  No.  9-14 
Scherzo.  Op.  4.  E flat  minor 
Dimples  ... 

Scotia 

Parisian  Two-Step  (Pink  Lady) 

Polnische  Lieder.  Op.  74 
Polonaise.  Op.  71,  No.  2 
Love’s  Last  Words 

Rhapsodie.  Op.  45,  No.  2.  G minor 

Rhapsodie.  Op.  45,  No.  2.  A flat  ... 

In  Hammersbach.  Bavarian  Dance.  No.  2 
Intermezzo  (Dorabella).  Op.  36 
Crucifix  ... 

Qui  Vive  ! Galop 
Gipsy  Suite.  No.  1 and  No.  2 

Gipsy  Suite.  No.  3 and  No.  4 

The  Girl  in  the  Taxi.  Selection  I.  ... 

The  Girl  in  the  Taxi.  Selection  II. 

Wenn  den  Fussen  Sie  heben  Waltz  ... 
Barcarolle-Napolitaine  ... 

O Divine  Redeemer 
Madrid.  Spanish  Waltz 
Lyrische  Stiicke.  Op.  57 


Lyrische  Stiicke. 
Lyrische  Stiicke. 
Lyrische  Stiicke. 

A1  Fresco 
Rhapsodie  Etudes. 
Danses  Nationales. 


Op.  57. 
Op.  65. 
Op.  65. 


No. 

No. 

No. 


and  2 


Op.  42,  No.  8. 
Op.  63,  No.  3 


Fantoches 


Hungarian  Dance.  Op.  91,  No. 

Nocturne.  Op.  47,  No.  1 
Beneath  the  Stars 
Etude  No.  2 in  F minor 
Hungarian  Fantasie 
Pensees  d’Automne 
Shadow  Dance  from  “ Dinorah  ” 

Kerry  Mills  Barn  Dance 
Allegro  Brillante.  Op.  92.  A. 

Das  Bachlein.  Op.  16,  No.  3.  E.  ... 
Serenade.  Op.  43.  E minor 
Echoes  from  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
Premiere  Suite  d’Orchestra.  Op.  39 
Pres  du  Berceuse.  Op.  58,  1 
No.  1. 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

No.  4. 

No.  1. 

No.  2. 


Melodie. 

Melodie 

Walzer. 

Walzer. 

Walzer. 

Walzer. 

Walzer. 

Walzer. 

Bolero. 


PRICE 

...  Brahms,  J.  7/6 
...  Brahms,  J.  10/6 
Bratton,  J.  W.  7/6 
...  Byng , G.  W.  10/6 
Caryll  8/6 
Chopin,  F. 
Chopin,  F. 
Cremieux,  O. 


Berceuse.  Op.  58,  No.  3 ... 

. . . Moszkowski 

A Shepherd’s  Tale 

Nevin,  E. 

Shepherds  All  and  Maidens  Fair  ... 

Nevin,  E. 

Lullaby  ... 

Nevin,  E. 

Tournament  (A  la  Polonaise) 

Nevin,  E. 

In  Form  of  a Romance 

Nevin,  E. 

In  Form  of  a Scherzo 

Nevin,  E. 

),  Chant  sans  Paroles  ... 

. . . Paderewski 

. Op.  8,  No.  3 

Paderewski 

in  E.  Op.  3,  No.  3 ... 

Rachmaninoff 

Op.  11,  No.  2.  C sharp  minor  ... 

Reger,  M. 

Op.  11,  No.  3.  D 

,...  Reger,  M. 

Op.  11,  No.  4.  A flat 

Reger,  M. 

Oy.  11,  No.  5.  E 

Reger,  M. 

Op.  11,  No.  6.  F sharp  minor  ... 

Reger,  M. 

Op.  11,  No.  7.  A 

Reger,  M. 

Op.  13 

Rubenstein , Anton 
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9/6 
9/6 
7/6 

Dvorak,  A.  10/6 
Dvorak,  A.  9/6 
Elgar,  Sir  E.  7/6 
Elgar,  Sir  E.  7/6 
...  Faure , J.  B.  5/- 
Ganz , W.  9/6 
...  German,  E.  9/6 
...  German,  E.  10/6 
Gilbert,  J.  5/6 
Gilbert,  J.  5/6 
Gilbert,  J.  7/6 
Godard,  B.  7/6 
Gounod,  C.  F.  7/6 
...  Granado,  D.  9/6 
...  Grieg,  E.  H.  8/6 
...  Grieg,  E.  H.  7/6 
...  Grieg,  E.  H.  9/6 
...  Grieg,  E.  H.  7/6 
...  Herbert,  V.  7/6 
...  Holbrooke,  F.  7/6 
...  Horvath,  G.  6/6 
...  Horvath,  G.  5/- 
Leschetiszky , T.  7/6 
U Estrange,  B.  8/6 
Liszt,  F.  8/6 
Liszt,  F.  10/6 
...  Massenet,  J.  7/6 
Meyerbeer,  G.  7/6 
Mills,  K.  8/6 
...  M endelssohn  10/6 
...  Mendelssohn  8/6 
...  M endelssohn  8/6 
...  Moses-  Tobani  10/6 
...  Mos  kowski  10/6 
6/6 
5/- 
7/6 
5/- 
7/6 
9/6 
7/6 
7/6 
6/6 
6/6 
8/6 
8/6 
7/6 
7/6 
6/6 
7/6 
8/6 
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ROLL  NO. 

PRICE. 

1,25415 

Galop 

Rubenstein,  Anton 

8/6 

S2794 

Spanish  Dance.  Op.  21,  No.  1 

Sarasate,  P.  De 

8/6 

S2796 

Spanish  Dance.  Op.  21,  No.  2 

Sarasate , P.  De 

7/6 

S4418 

Tendre  Aveu.  Op.  43,  No.  2... 

Schutt,  E. 

6/6 

S4420 

Carnival  Mignon.  Op.  48.  Prelude  G minor 

Schutt , E. 

6/6 

S3660 

Scherzo.  No.  1.  B flat 

...  Schubert , F. 

8/6 

S3836 

Phantasie.  Op.  17 

Schumann,  R. 

10/6 

S3838 

Phantasie.  Op.  17 

Schumann,  R. 

10/6 

S2278 

Romance.  Op.  28,  No.  2 

Schumann,  R. 

5/- 

S4422 

Troisieme  Tarantelle 

Smith,  S. 

9/6 

S4320 

Danse  des  Fleurs 

Tellier,  A. 

7/6 

S4322 

Duo  d’ Amour 

. . . Thome,  F. 

7/6 

s4330 

Ouverture  Miniature 

Tschaikowsky 

7/6 

S4332 

Marche 

Tschaikowsky 

6/6 

s4334 

Danse  de  la  Fee-Dragee 

Tschaikowsky 

5/- 

S4336 

Dance  Russe  “Trepak” 

Tschaikowsky 

5/- 

S4338 

Danse  des  Mirlitons 

Tschaikowsky 

6/6 

S3844 

Concerto.  Op.  23,  No.  1.  B flat  minor 

Tschaikowsky  10/6 

S2870 

Symphony  No.  5.  E minor,  Op.  64 

Tschaikowsky  10/6 

S1184 

Illusion 

Waldteufel,  E. 

10/6 

S3652 

Pres  de  Toi.  Waltz.  Op.  193 

Waldteufel,  E. 

10/6 

S4424 

Jewels  of  the  Madonna.  Roll  I. 

...  Wolf- Ferrari  10/6 

s4426 

Jewels  of  the  Madonna.  Roll  II. 

...  Wolf- Ferrari 

10/6 

s80 

Annie  Laure.  Schottische  Weisen 

7A6 

83546 

Fantasy  on  Noel  Johnson’s  Songs 

9/6 

VIOLIN. 


S4340 

Sonata  in  C minor. 

I.  Largo 

...  Bach , J.  S. 

9/6 

84342 

Sonata  in  C minor. 

II.  Allegro 

...  Bach,  J.  S. 

9/6 

S4344 

Sonata  in  C minor. 

III.  Andante  ... 

...  Bach,  J.  S. 

6/6 

s4346 

Sonata  in  C minor. 

IV.  Allegro 

Bach,  J.  S. 

7/6 

S4348 

La  Serenata  (Angel’s 

Serenade).  For  high 

voice  ...  Braga,  G. 

5/- 

S4350 

Hejre  Fate.  Op.  88. 

Piano  part  only 

Hubay 

5/- 

S4352 

Souvenir  de  Moscou. 

Op.  6 

Wieniawski , H. 

8/6 

THE  ORCHESTRELLE  CO. 

PIANOLA  (65-Note). 


*l9102  Espana.  Rhapsodie  ... 

*l9102  Espana  ( Chabrier ).  Transcription 
l4203  Hiawatha’s  Wedding  Feast  ... 
*l91  1 1 Gwendoline 
r,9098  Faust 

*1,9099  Gipsy  Love.  Roll  I.  ... 

*l9100  Gipsy  Love.  Roll  II.... 

*l9092  Henry  VIII 

*1,9093  Henry  VIII 

*l9094  Henry  VIII 

*l9095  Henry  VIII 

*1,9096  Henry  VIII 

*l9097  Nights  of  Gladness.  Valse  ... 


Em.  Chabrier  8/- 
...  Chevillard , C.  8/- 
Coleridge-  Taylor  6/- 
Em.  Chabrier  6/- 
Gounod  2/6 
Lehar  7/- 
Lehar  8/- 
...  Saint- Saens  6/- 
...  Saint-Saens  6/- 
. . . Saint-Saens  3/6 
...  Saint  Saens  2/6 
Saint-Saens  6/- 
Ancliffe,  Chas.  3/6 
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ROLL  NO. 


PRICE. 


79735  Rig-a-Jig  Rag  ... 

79675  Everybody  Two-Step  ... 

*l4009  Polly  Willis  

l4016  Chanson  Grises 
l4007  Petite  Tonkinoise 
*1,3772  Music  for  Masonic  Lodges 


Ayer,  N at.  D.  3/6 
Herzer,  Wallie  3/6 
...  Arne  3/6 
...  Hahn  8/- 
Scott  and  Christine  2/6 
2/6 


^OLIAN  ORCHESTRELLE. 


*110581  Gipsy  Love.  Roll  I.  ... 
*110582  Gipsy  Love.  Roll  II.... 
*110579  Nights  of  Gladness.  Valse 
*110580  Moon  Madrigal.  Dance 
id  0571  Yals  Maria  Adela 


Lehar 

V- 

Lehar 

8/- 

Ancliffe,  Chas. 

5/- 

Willeby,  Chas. 

5/- 

Alcorta,  R.  A. 

3/6 

METROSTYLE  AND  THEMODIST  (65  Note). 


*ti15610 

Nights  of  Gladness.  Valse  ... 

Ancliffe,  Chas. 

5/- 

tl15606 

Loreley  ... 

Catalani,  A. 

5/- 

*ti15623 

Espana.  Rliapsodie  . . . 

Chabrier,  Em. 

10/- 

*ti15632 

Gwendoline 

Chabrier,  Em. 

8/- 

*ti15623 

Espana  ( Chabrier) 

...  Chevillcurd,  C. 

10/- 

t924 

Classic  Mosaic,  No.  2 

Chopin  10/- 

ty9133 

Polonaise  in  C sharp  minor 

Chopin 

8/- 

*ti15613 

Acht  Klavierstiicke,  Op. 

34  ... 

Franck,  R. 

9/- 

*ti1561 1 

Zwei  Klavierstiicke,  Op. 

46  ... 

Franck,  R. 

V- 

*tl15612 

Zwei  Klavierstiicke,  Op. 

46  ... 

Franck , R. 

V- 

tl15619 

Faust 

Gounod 

5/- 

*ti15620 

Gipsy  Love.  Roll  I.  ... 

Lehar 

9/- 

*ti15621 

Gipsy  Love.  Roll  II. 

Lehar  10/- 

*tl15614 

Henry  VIII 

. . . Saint-Saens 

8/- 

*tl15615 

Henry  VIII 

. . . Saint-Saens 

8/- 

*tl15616 

Henry  VIII 

. . . Saint-Saens 

6/- 

*tl15617 

Henry  VIII 

. . . Saint-Saens 

5/- 

*tl15618 

Henry  VIII 

. . . Saint-Saens 

8/- 

tl15634 

Ave  Maria 

Schubert 

V- 

t74523 

Trds-Jolie 

Waldteufel  10/- 

*tl15585 

Fantasie 

Bittner,  J. 

10/- 

METROSTYLE  AND  THEMODIST  (88-Note). 


*ti21550  Nights  of  Gladness.  Valse  ... 
ti121560  Rig-a-Jig  Rag 
tl21497  Suite  No.  1 in  C 
ti21498  Suite  No.  1 in  C 
tl21499  Suite  No.  1 in  C 
ti21500  Suite  No.  1 in  C. 
ti33109  Trio  in  E flat,  Op.  70,  No.  2 

tl.33110  Trio  in  E flat,  Op.  70,  No.  2 

ti33111  Trio  in  E flat,  Op.  70,  No.  2 

ti33112  Trio  in  E flat,  Op.  70,  No.  2 

*ti21547  Fantasie — Tarentelle  ... 
ti21502  Scherzo  in  E flat  minor.  Op.  4 
*tl33092  Sonata  for  ’Cello  and  Pianoforte 


Ancliffe,  Chas.  5/6 
Ayer,  Nat.  D.  6/6 
...  Bach,  J.  S.  10/6 

...  Bach,  J.  S.  8/6 

...  pach,  J.  S.  8/6 

...  Bach,  J.  S.  9/6 

Beethoven  10/6 
Beethoven  7/6 
Beethoven  10/6 
Beethoven  10/6 
Binet,  Frederic  8/6 
...  Brahms,  J.  10/6 
Brahms  10/6 
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ROLL  NO* 

*tl33093 
*tl33094 
t923 
tl21538 
tl21508 
tl21504 
tl21505 
*tl33116 
*tl33117 
*tl331 18 
*tl33119 
tl21507 
*tl33120 
*tl33121 
*tl33122 
*tl33124 
*tl32124 
*tl33125 
*tl33126 
*tl33127 
*tl33128 
*tl,21093 
*tl21094 
*tl21095 
*tl21096 
*tl21097 
tl21561 
*tl21516 
tl21517 
*tl21518 
tl21519 
tl21521 
tl21537 
TL21539 
tl21540 
tl21541 
tl21497 
tl21498 
tl21499 
tl21500 
TL21548 
TL21535 
tl21524 
*tl21542 
*tl21543 
tl21525 
tl33129 
TL21481 
TL21482 
tl21483 
tl21484 
tl21485 
tl21545 
tl21528 
tl21546 

TL21526 

TL21527 


PRICE. 

Sonata  for  ’Cello  and  Pianoforte 

Brahms 

8/6 

Sonata  for  ’Cello  and  Pianoforte 

Brahms 

9/6 

Classic  Mosaic  ... 

. . . Chopin 

1036 

Rhapsodia  Brasiliera  ... 

Costa , Junr.,  D.  M., 

8/6 

Quand  l’amour  meurt 

. . . Cremieux 

7/6 

Three  Rhapsodies,  Op.  45 

Dvorak  10/6 

Three  Rhapsodies,  Op.  45 

Dvorak 

8/6 

Trio  in  B flat.  Op.  21 

Dvorvk  10/6 

Trio  in  B flat,  Op.  21 

Dvorak 

8/6 

Trio  in  B flat,  Op.  21 

Dvorak  10/6 

Trio  in  B flat,  Op.  21 

Dvorak 

8/6 

Intermezzo  ( Dorabella ),  Op.  36 

Elgar,  Ed. 

7/6 

Violin  Concerto,  Op.  61 

Elgar , Ed. 

10/6 

Violin  Concerto,  Op.  61 

Elgar,  Ed. 

IO/16 

Violin  Concerto,  Op.  61 

Elgar,  Ed. 

10/6 

Violin  Concerto,  Op.  61 

Elgar,  Ed. 

7/6 

Violin  Concerto,  Op.  61 

Elgar,  Ed. 

7/6 

Sonata  for  Violin  and  Pianoforte,  Op. 

13 

Faure,  Gabriel  10/6 

Sonata  for  Violin  and  Pianoforte,  Op. 

13 

Faure,  Gabriel 

8/6 

Sonata  for  Violin  and  Pianoforte,  Op. 

13 

Faure,  Gabriel 

7/6 

Sonata  for  Violin  and  Pianoforte,  Op. 

13 

Faure,  Gabriel 

7/6 

Pianoforte  Sonata  in  E minor 

Godowski , L. 

10/6 

Pianoforte  Sonata  in  E minor 

Godowski,  L. 

8/6 

Pianoforte  Sonata  in  E minor 

Godowski,  L. 

9/6 

Pianoforte  Sonata  in  E minor 

Godowski,  L. 

8/6 

Pianoforte  Sonata  in  E minor 

Godowski,  L. 

10/6 

Everybody  Two-Step  ... 

Herzer,  Wallie 

6/6 

Three  Etudes  de  Concert 

Liszt,  F. 

8/6 

Hungarian  Fantasie 

Liszt  10/6 

Pensee  d’Automne 

...  Massenet,  J. 

7/6 

Allegro  brillant.  Op.  92 

Mendelssohn  10/6 

Serenade  and  Allegro  giojoso 

Mendels  sohn 

8/6 

Serenade  and  Allegro  giojoso 

Mendelssohn  10/6 

Barcarolle,  Op.  10,  No.  3 

Rachmaninoff 

9/6 

Humoreske,  Op.  10,  No.  5 ... 

Rachmaninoff 

7/6 

Serenade,  Op.  3,  No.  5 

Rachmaninoff 

7/6 

Suite  No.  1 in  C (J.  S.  Bach) 

Raff,  J. 

10/6 

Suite  No.  1 in  C (J.  S.  Bach) 

Raff,  J. 

8/6 

Suite  No.  1 in  C (J.  S.  Bach) 

Raff,  J. 

8/6 

Suite  No.  1 in  C (J.  S.  Bach) 

Raff,  J. 

9/6 

Kiss  of  Spring  ... 

Rolfe,  Walter 

7/6 

Camaval  Mignon,  Op.  48 

...  Schiitt,  Ed. 

6/6 

Camaval  Mignon,  Op.  48 

. . . Schutt,  Ed. 

6/6 

Deux  Poemes,  Op.  44... 

Scriabinc,  A. 

5/- 

Poeme  Tragique,  Op.  34 

Scriabine 

7/6 

Tarantelle,  No.  3,  Op.  66 

Smith,  Sydney 

9/6 

Serenade 

Strauss,  R. 

5/- 

Casse-Noisette  Suite,  Op.  71a 

Tchaikovski 

7/6 

Casse -Noisette  Suite,  Op.  71a 

. . . Tchaikovski 

6/6 

Casse-Noisette  Suite,  Op.  71a 

Tchaikovski 

5/- 

Casse-Noisette  Suite,  Op.  71a 

.. . Tchaikovski 

5/- 

Casse-Noisette  Suite,  Op.  71a 

Tchaikovski 

6/6 

Symphony  No.  5 in  E minor 

Tchaikovski 

10/6 

Symphony  No.  5 in  E minor 

Tchaikovski 

9/6 

Symphony  No.  5 in  E minor 

Tchaikovski 

IO/16 

The  Jewels  of  the  Madonna.  Roll  I. 

Wolf- Ferrari,  E. 

10/6 

The  Jewels  of  the  Madonna.  Roll  II. 

Wolf- Ferrari,  E. 

10/6 
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FOREIGN  AND 

SPECIAL  (65-Note). 

PRICE. 

l3800 

Porte-Bonheur  ... 

Freire , 0.  Perez 

5/- 

l3778 

Trade-Mark 

Freire,  0.  Perez 

«/- 

l380I 

Brisas — Vais 

Lapuerta , A. 

5 /- 

l3802 

Alba  d«  Amor  ... 

...  ...  Lnpano,  Constantino 

3/6 

l3803 

La  Valse  de  la  Rose 

Ramenti , H.  D. 

6/- 

PERFORATED  MUSIC 


Co.,  Ltd. 


04486 

Air  de  Ballet  No.  1.  “ Liselotte  ” 

...  Adam , Leon 

4/- 

04487 

Air  de  Ballet  No.  2.  “ Lancelot  ” 

. . . Adam,  Leon 

4/- 

04601 

Alexander’s  Rag- time  Band 

Berlin , I. 

5/- 

04587 

Ballade.  Op.  86 

Chaminade 

5/- 

04571 

Bill  Simmons  (Two-Step) 

...  Spink,  G.  A. 

2/6 

04580 

Cocktail,  The  (Humoreske) 

. . . Finch,  H. 

4/- 

04503 

Crab’s  Crawl,  The  (One-Step) 

Blonc , Arthur  de 

5/- 

04548 

Cubanola  Glide,  The 

Tilzer 

4/- 

04601 

Dancing  Viennese,  The  (Waltz) 

...  Straus 

6/3 

04496 

Detective  Dance 

...  Christine,  H. 

3/- 

04394 

Dreaming  (Waltz) 

Joyce,  Archibald 

5/- 

04596 

Flower  Girl  (Two-Step)... 

W enrich 

4/- 

04460 

Fluffy  Ruffles  (Two-Step) 

Zulueta 

4/- 

04570 

Gaby  Glide,  The 

. . . Hirsch 

3/- 

04586 

Ghosts  (Two-Step)  

...  Dunkels,  E. 

5/~ 

04412 

Gin  and  Bitters  (Two-Step)  ... 

Gallatly 

5/- 

04536 

Gipsy  Love  (Waltz) 

Lehar,  F. 

«/- 

04529 

Grizzly  Bear  Rag,  The 

Botsford,  George 

4/- 

04290 

In  the  Shadows  ... 

Finch,  H. 

5/- 

04610 

Impromptu  (Op.  35,  No.  5)  ... 

Chaminade 

4/- 

04459 

La  Coquette  (Novellette) 

Borowski , F. 

3/- 

04489 

La  Gioconda  (Ballet  of  the  Hours) 

Ponchielli 

6/3 

04611 

Les  Sylvains  (Op.  90) 

Chaminade 

4/- 

04526 

Lulu  von  Linden  (March) 

Fall,  Leo 

5/- 

04594 

Marcia  (Op.  18,  No.  4)... 

. . . Moszkowski 

6/3 

04585 

Mystic  Beauty  (Veil  Dance)  ... 

Finch 

4/- 

04511 

Oceana  Roll 

Denni,  L. 

3/- 

04450 

Our  Miss  Gibbs  (Lancers)  1,  2,  3 

Monckton  & Caryll 

5/- 

04451 

Our  Miss  Gibbs  (Lancers)  4 and  5 

Monckton  & Caryll 

6/- 

04578 

Original  Alberts  (Quadrille) 

. . . Lorraine 

6/- 

04579 

Original  Alberts  (Quadrille) 

. . . Lorraine 

6/3 

34525 

Passing  of  Salome  (Waltz) 

...  Joyce , A. 

5/- 

04470 

Pink  Lady,  The  (Waltz) 

. . . Caryll,  Ivan 

5/- 

04502 

Policeman’s  Holiday,  The 

Ewing 

4/- 

04234 

Quaker  Girl,  The  (Lancers)  1,  2,  and  3 

...  Monckton,  L. 

5/- 

04235 

Quaker  Girl,  The  (Lancers)  4 and 

5... 

...  Monckton,  L. 

6/- 

04613 

Reformation  Symphony.  First  Movement 

. . . Mendelssohn 

6/3 

04614 

Reformation  Symphony.  Second  Movement 

...  Mendelssohn 

6/3 

04615 

Reformation  Symphony.  Third  Movement 

...  Mendelssohn 

6/3 

04465 

Saints  and  Sinners  (Waltz) 

. . . Davson 

4/- 

04414 

Temptation  Rag  (Two-Step)  ... 

...  Lodge 

3/- 

04461 

Tres  Moutarde  (One-Step) 

Macklin 

4/- 

04612 

Valse  Humoristique  (Op.  93)  ... 

Chaminade 

4/- 

04446 

Whirl  of  the  Waltz,  The 

Lincke,  P. 

6/3 

02840 

Christians  Awake,  etc.  ... 

5/- 

0654 

Hark  ! the  Herald  Angels  Sing 

4/- 

071 

Messiah,  The  (Selections) 

Handel?  6/3 

THE  PIANO-PLAYER  REVIEW. 


ROLL  NO. 

04178 

O Rest  in  the  Lord  (Elijah)  ... 

...  Mendelssohn 

PRICE 

2/6 

04616 

Sanctus  and  Anthem  ... 

. . . Stephens , M. 

6/- 

04495 

All  that  I ask  is  love  ... 

Ingraham,  H. 

3/- 

04419 

Belle  of  the  Barbers’  Ball,  The 

Cohan 

2/6 

04497 

Come,  sing  to  me 

Everybody’s  doing  it  now 

Thompson , J. 

3/- 

04527 

Berlin , I. 

4/- 

04599 

Oh  you  beautiful  doll  ... 

Ayer 

5/- 

04600 

That  Mysterious  Rag  ... 

Berlin  dk  Snyder 

5/- 

04421 

When  Shadows  Gather  (Acc.  only. 

Key  B flat) 

Marshall 

3/- 

04563 

Gypsy  Love  (Selections) 

Lehar , F. 

6/3 

04506 

Pink  Lady,  The  (Selections)  ... 

. . . Caryll,  Ivan 

6/3 

04549 

Princess  Caprice  (Selections)  ... 

Fall , Leo 

6/3 

04543 

Sunshine  Girl,  The  (Selections) 

Rubens 

6/3 

NOTICE. 

Rolls  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  subject  to  copyright  Royalty  under  the 
New  Act  and  are  not  included  in  the  Circulating  Library  until  six  months  from  date 
of  issue. 
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W.  H.  Priestley  & Sons 

BIRMINGHAM, 

STAFFORD, 

WOLVERHAMPTON 


Concert  Directors,  Musical 
Instrument  Dealers, 

MAKE 

A SPECIALITY 

OF 

PIANOLA-PIANOS 
and  other  Players. 


THE  LARGEST  CIRCULATING  LIBRARY 
OF  MUSIC  ROLLS  IN  THE  MIDLANDS 
IS  AT  THEIR  PIANO-PLAYER  DEPOT, 
37  PARADISE  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 

17,000  Rolls  Stocked. 


Music  to  fit  any  Standard  65  or  88-note  Player. 
SEND  FOR  PROSPECTUS. 


ESTABLISHED 
OVER  200  YEARS. 


Etherington  & Sons, 

Richmond,  LONDON,  S.W. 


CONCERT  AGENTS  and 
Dealers  in  all  things  Musical. 

Have  tHe  Largest  Stock  of 
BABY  GRAND  PIANOS 
on  Sale  in  the  Country.  • 


Carriage  Paid  to  any 
Railway  Station. 


Send  for  Lists  of  New  and 
Second-hand  Baby  Grands. 
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TLhc  flMano  =*  flMa^er  IRevuew, 

XiimteD, 


RATES  OF  SUBSCRIPTION,  ETC, 

The  Annual  Subscription  for  this  Journal  is 
7/6  post  free.  A single  copy  will  be  sent  post  free 
for  8d.  Intending  subscribers  are  invited  to  fill  in  the 
form  below,  and  forward  it  to  the 

MANAGER,  3 Newhall  Street,  Birmingham. 
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To  the  Manager,  1913. 

Piano-Player  Review,  Ltd., 

3 Newhall  Street,  Birmingham. 

Please  send  me  the  “ Piano-Player  Review  ” for 
one — three — twelve  months,  for  which  1 enclose 

(, Signature ) 

Address  


